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THE OcToOBER REVIEWS 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Balmoral might be the gathering-place of a band of 
conspirators just now, to judge by the rumours and 
gasping comment of some people. Of course gossip will 
wag its tongue if the Prime Minister visits the King at a 
time when political affairs are deeply interesting; but 
the pretence of knowing what such a visit exactly 
means is too obvious altogether. A number of autho- 
rities have announced that Lord Lansdowne is to join 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Rosebery at Balmoral directly— 
a round-table conference, in fact, with the King in the 
chair. We suppose the name of no man and no house 
have been so often taken in vain during the last year 
or two as Lord Lansdowne and Lansdowne House. 


Civilised men tend to politeness when the moment 
draws near for a stark trial of strength between them. 
Nothing could exceed the punctilious courtesy of 
the most vindictive duellists of old when the time 
came to pace out the ground. So, as the real critical 
moment of the Budget duel draws near, the chief com- 
batants tend to lower rather than raise their tones. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement on 
Wednesday on the course of public business was quite 
humane. It is hard to realise that war to the knife is 
close when one hears or reads such statements as this, 
but we may usefully recall the reply of M’Intre when 
Lesley tried to avert the duel—‘‘ In my opinion persons 
that have carried this matter so far as we have done, 
and who should part without carrying it any further, 
might go to supper at the Graemes Arms very joyously, 
but would rise the next morning with ragged reputa- 
tions. 


Party politics in this country are written of chiefly 
by people who have had no sort of political training, 
who have never mixed with politicians, and know 
nothing whatever of the House of Commons. Hence 
most of the written and printed stuff on politics is quite 
wrong-headed. Take the stuff that has been written 
on the Budget concessions, to which one more was 
added on Wednesday. These concessions would form 
an exceedingly interesting and curious study. Mixed 
motives have prompted them all through. Uninformed 
hacks cannot perceive this, and as a result the comment 
on these concessions in the Unionist press has been 
undiscriminating usually. People who chance to know 
anything of Mr. Lloyd George know quite well that 
several of these concessions have been prompted mainly 
by a wish to be fair. He is a most dangerous politi- 
cian, and his Budget would be disastrous, but one or 
two concessions to the agricultural interest have been 
genuine enough. 


But who can really believe that the latest concession 
to Irish Nationalist demands is one of ‘‘ fairness ”’ 
only? ‘Mr. Samuel hardly expected anyone with a sense 
of humour to take his words in this quite gravely. The 
truth here is plain enough—the Government had 
crossed the Nationalists once or twice already, and the 
time comes when it is politic to cave in to them. So 
the publicans of Ireland are to have a preference over 
the publicans of England. They support with hard 
coin the Irish cause. Mr. Dillon actually admitted 
it. The ‘* swindler ’’, as Mr. Churchill styles him in 
England, is a saint at the same game in Ireland. And 
pn is a Government that wants to put down the drink 
evil! 


It has been felt by many people lately that what is 
wanted at this moment is not so much a general as a good 
bye-election—and now we are to have it in Bermondsey ! 
The truth is neither side—excepting the brainless 
braggers—really can feel at all sure as to the way the 
masses of the electorate regard the Budget. It is more 
than possible the masses themselves don’t quite know 
how they regard it. This bye-election should give us 
some clue. It is suggested, we see, that Dr. Cooper was 
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killed by the brute overstrain of the Government’s all- 
night sitting ! 


Lord Rosebery is giving his farewell performances. 
But his good-bye to politics, like the singer’s good-bye 
to the public or the actor’s to the stage, can be sustained 
for a good Iong time. The farewell note has its value 
in attraction, and Lord Rosebery has never neglected 
the showman’s finesse. He will not speak at Birming- 
ham. In “ present circumstances ’’ he is unalterably 
resolved not to make another speech on the Budget. This 
will certainly add to the interest of the next speech he 
does make. We do not see why he should be lectured 
for not regularly campaigning against the Budget. It 
is just because he is out of the hurly-burly that every- 
body listens when he speaks : descend into the scrimmage 
and he loses his vantage. Does anybody suppose Lord 
Rosebery does not know this? Another farewell is his 
resignation of the Presidency of the Liberal League. To 
most of us, we should say, this would seem to be nothing 
but his taking farewell of himself. We had not realised 
there was a Liberal League apart from Lord Rosebery. 
One never heard of it except when it gave Lord Rosebery 
occasion for a big speech. 


Mr. F. E. Smith’s speech at Limehouse was miserably 
reported in the ‘‘ Times ’’ and most of the other papers. 
The ‘‘ Standard” did report it in full, but on the whole we 
must say the Unionist press was very stingy in the matter. 
Mr. Smith is one of the few men on the Unionist side who 
can equal Mr. Churchill and at least stand up to Mr. Lloyd 
George on a platform of the Limehouse sort. And his 
speech had some most effective points. The point about 
the Government taking trouble not to find the working 
man food, but to prevent him drinking anything, was 
particularly good. The Unionist press should really re- 
port speeches of this kind more generously just now. 
Ordinarily, no doubt, the fewer reports of electioneering 
speeches the better. 


Moderate Liberal members like Mr. Ridsdale of 
Brighton have.just enough backbone to kick against the 
Budget. But, alas, there is the end of their backbone. 
With the sad exception of Mr. Cox, they one and all, 
having applied the tip of their toe delicately to the 
Budget, proceed to bolt. They find that they have not 
time or health to stand at the next election. Why are 
beautiful angels always so ineffective in politics ? 


We hope that the working classes have been fol- 
lowing the Lords’ debates on the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill. This ‘‘ wrecked ’’ measure was reported 
to the House last Monday ; and we looked in vain for any 
echo of the shrill outcry against certain amendments 
which lent a hectic picturesqueness to radical head-lines 
when first they were made. But Liberals seem to be 
feeling curiously chastened ; and the proceedings were 
almost genial. It was instructive to find Lord Onslow 
showing a much nearer appreciation of working-class 
circumstances than Mr. John Burns, whose breach 
with the working classes is comparatively recent. It 
were surely as well that houses built for the working 
classes were enjoyed by those classes. Bournville 
stands as an object-lesson here. Not one-third of the 
houses in Bournville are inhabited by Mr. Cadbury’s 
workpeople. 


So far, the action of the Lords on the Land Bill has 
been on the whole admirable. They have thrown out 
the proposal to refuse the purchase-money for large farms 
unless a proportion of them were tilled. The idea in the 
proposal was in itself excellent—to encourage increased 
production and increased employment of labour; but, 
on the other hand, should the farmer fail to agree with 
the League, he may have the produce of his tillage and 
his wages stolen. So long as the League has its way 
increased production remains practically impossible, 
whatever Parliament does ; and so the tillage clause could 
only harass the large farmer without a compensating 
advantage to anybody. The only serious mistake of the 
Lords so far has been in refusing Lord MacDonnell’s 
amendment enabling the Estates Commissioners to re- 


allot congested areas without the consent of the occu- 
pants. Some such increased liberty is quite essential 
to the relief of congestion in places where the ‘‘ farms ”’ 
are mixed in plots among each other, each holder trying 
to make out that what he gives is better than what he 
gets. Lord MacDonnell’s proposal was a really valuable 
one. 


Every vote cast in favour of the Budget is a vote for 
separation between England and Ireland. Mr. Healy 
may write articles in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ in defence of 
the House of Lords, but Mr. Redmond does a far finer 
service to the Opposition. He has cabled to Mr. J. 
Ryan, United Irish League, that ‘‘ with the veto of the 
House of Lords will disappear the last obstacle to Home 
Rule’’. It is put with a strength and truth we must all 
praise. 


There is no reason why the Americans should be 
either prompt or generous at the present moment— 
not one useful citizen has been shot for ‘‘ the cause ’”’ 
in Ireland during the past six months. This appeal 
from ‘‘ the cause ’’ ought really to have been addressed 
to the Radicals, the Socialists and the clergy, for 
whom alone the ‘‘ strugglers’’ have done anything 
in the present Parliament. They have helped the 
Socialists to attack property in Great Britain, but 
what have they done for Home Rule? Nothing, and 
after thirty years of the political confidence trick Irish- 
American credulity is rather less than it was. Mr. 
Redmond’s appeal winds up, as we say, with the Lords as 
** the last obstacle to Home Rule ”’ ; but he says nothing 
of the first obstacle, namely, the Home Rulers. The hat 
goes round this time with the Galway pathos of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. Why do the Irish Unionists contest the 
seats, empty ‘‘ the war chest ’’ and burst ‘‘ the cause ’’? 


M. Delcassé’s speech at the banquet of the Franco- 
Scottish Society at Bordeaux was laudatory of the 
Anglo-French entente. Naturally he is not less pleased 
with it now than he was before M. Clemenceau made his 
blunder about Algeciras and gave M. Delcassé his 
revenge. His obiter dicta were more topical than the 
ancient history of the entente. Other foreigners also 
think the English quite the most sentimental of people. 
It is Mr. Shaw’s theory too. But what M. Delcassé said 
about the King is quite apt for a week filled with rumours 
of conferences at Balmoral. The King, said M. Delcassé, 
by his very rare talent for never doing anything but what 
is necessary, when it is necessary, and in the degree in 
which it is necessary, has won the admiration and respect 
of the world. 


Spanish losses in the sharp fighting on Thursday 
week have been magnified into a reverse. As only 
thirty-eight Spaniards were killed and less than two 
hundred and fifty wounded, the affair cannot be con- 
sidered very serious, however unpleasant. General 
Marina’s request for another brigade no doubt lent 
colour to the accounts of the check he had sustained. 
As a fact, he would have wanted the additional men in 
any case. He finds his numbers unequal to the work 
of guarding communications, holding positions gained, 
and attacking Beni Bu Ifror, which is declared to be the 
limit of Spanish operations. But if Mulai Hafid should 
join in, where the end would be neither Spain nor any 
other could say. 


The French are terribly nervous lest Spain should 
become ambitious. They protest their confidence in 
Spanish moderation and good faith, and their protesting 
betrays their nerves. General d’Amade, feeling much the 
same way, takes a different line. He openly suspects 
Spain of large ideas of conquest and sees ruin to French 
hopes in Morocco. ‘‘ If France does not bestir herself, 
the one natural route of penetration, from Ujda to Rabat 
by Taza and Fez, may be lost to her and Taza become a 
Moorish Fashoda’’. Certainly we can understand 
French touchiness as to Morocco. They have made such 
a bungle of the Moorish business themselves, they may 
easily imagine themselves outwitted by some, perhaps 
any, one else. 
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Political crime in Bengal during 1908 was more 
serious than appeared even from the newspaper ac- 
counts. The Inspector-General of Police has drawn up 
an informing report. Officers of the Government and 
everyone who was suspected of sympathy with them 
were subject to dacoity organised by the seditionists. 
The Inspector-General says he has little doubt that the 
increase in serious offences against person and property 
was ‘‘ the indirect result of the organised and partially 
successful efforts of the agitators to weaken the 
authority of the Government and bring its officers into 
contempt ’’. Sympathy, passive if not active, was 
given by wealthy and educated natives to a movement 
which aimed at ousting British rule. And these 
‘* partially successful efforts ’’ were rewarded with the 
new Councils which the Government have hopes of 
starting in January next. 


Chang Chi-tung was one of the few names in Chinese 
politics familiar to English readers. A typical literate of 
the old school, he commanded all the respect with which 
his countrymen regard high literary attainment. He com- 
manded, besides, the respect which they give to that 
much rarer quality in the mandarinate—integrity : he 
had great opportunities, but he died a poor man. These 
characteristics gained for him great influence; but he 
had, almost necessarily, the defects of his qualities. 
With the attainments he had also the limitations of a 
Chinese scholar. His intelligence enabled him to per- 
ceive the value of Western scientific knowledge and 
appliances ; but the limitation showed itself in opposing 
Li Hung-chang’s railway schemes on the ground that 
they were too near the coast and that foreigners could 
too easily get at them from the sea! He advocated, 
instead, a central trunk line, so he was moved from the 
viceroyalty of Canton to Hankow and told to build it! 
He was an advocate, too, of China doing for herself. 
That was the origin of his ironworks and his cotton 
factories. But his capacity for management was less 
than his capacity for appreciation, and he earned the 
epithet of bungler. 


He joined Liu Kun-yi, then Viceroy of Nanking, in 
preserving peace in the Yangtze valley during the Boxer 
crisis in 1900, and he sent guards to receive into safety 
across the border of his viceroyalty the foreigners whom 
Tuan Fang protected and sent south from Shansi while 
Yu Hsien was massacring all he could reach in Shansi. 
Patriotically and arrogantly Chinese, he tried to mini- 
mise foreign influence and enterprise by drafting mining 
regulations which make impossible the participation of 
foreigners in mining enterprise for which the Mackay 
treaty provides. The other day he grossly evaded the 
spirit of his agreement to give preference to British 
interests in the construction of the Hankow-Canton rail- 
way, in consideration of the Hong Kong loan which 
enabled him to buy out other inconvenient claims. But 
he understood that foreigners had come to stay. He 
was a clever man in some ways, and as a literate 
perhaps superior to his great rival and contemporary 
Li Hung-chang. But he was less great a statesman. 


The trade of the West Indies has notoriously been 
passing steadily from British into American hands. Yet 
the West Indians have shown again and again that they 
would rather do business with the Empire to which they 
belong. Great Britain does nothing to encourage this 
spirit, but Canada realised long ago that a great chance 
was being lost. A Commission representing the West 
Indian traders has met in Montreal this week, and the 
evidence shows the extent to which America has captured 
the market. Unless something is done, when an imperial 
preference scheme comes it may be found that the West 
Indies are irretrievably committed to the United States. 


Any sign of trade improvement is naturally pleasing, 
but we cannot extract more than hope from the Board 
of Trade Returns for September. They show that both 


imports and exports improved on the month; but if we 
take the nine months of the year we find that against an 
increase of fourteen millions in imports and nine and 


a half millions in re-exports, has to be put a decrease 
of over eight millions in exports. What other moral 
can this bear than that we are rapidly improving our 
business as the carriers and half-way-house men of other 
people’s goods whilst falling behind as manufacturers 
and producers? Perhaps the census of production, ot 
which the first return is now published as a Blue Book, 
will ultimately throw some light on the subject. It is a 
pity we have no similar return for 1907. The figures, 
assuming they were approximately correct, would enable 
us to form some estimate of the extent to which, as 
a nation, we are holding our own or losing ground 
industrially. 


It was soon after the Government came in that the 
Census of Production Act was passed, and this Blue Book 
is the first fruits of it. There are carefully prepared tables 
as to the nature and extent of the home trade in five great 
industries. The Act set up a kind of inquiry which had 
not before been made; and its origin is to be found in 
the desire of the Free Traders about that time to make 
a point as to the extent of the home trade as against 
Tariff Reformers, who were laying much stress on the 
quantity and quality of our export trade. Elaborate 
Statistics are useful to a certain extent; but they 
generally arouse more controversy than they settle ; as 
for example the Board of Trade returns. Still, it is 
desirable to have this book as a pendant to them. 


Many people and more especially soldiers on the 
staff have been asking why it was that, whilst Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, the Commander-in-Chief at 
Aldershot, commanded one side, the Commander-in- 
Chief of our second force, the Salisbury troops, Sir 
Charles Douglas, was not given command of the other 
side, but was passed over in favour of Sir A. Paget. 
Rumour has it that General Douglas was offered and 
declined the honour. Many a reputation has been 
damaged by a command in peace manceuvres, and 
those who profess to know say that General Douglas, 
true to his traditional policy, which earned him the 
name of ‘‘ Cautious Charley ’’ in South Africa, pre- 
ferred to stand aside and let others take the risk. 


This year the Church Congress is justified of its exist- 
ence. An assembling of Churchmen at a moment when 
an attack on the Church in Wales has been sounded is 
opportune enough. That the place of assembly should 
have happened to be Welsh too is more than opportune. 
If the reply to the threatened attack is sustained in the 
tone of these Swansea speeches, the disestablishers will 
have their work cut out. It is easy to resist disestab- 
lishment on wrong—untenable—grounds, and the rank 
and file of Churchmen could do with some education on 
this point. The Bishop of S. Davids, presiding at 
the Congress, and the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
set a good example. There was no confusion of Church 
with State, nor any denial of the power or constitu- 
tional right of Parliament to disestablish and disendow, 
if it will, The answer to the demand for disestablish- 
ment is that the Church fulfils her trust to the State, 
and could not fulfil it so well if disestablished. 


Indeed, it is this very progress of the Church in 
Wales, the growing recognition of her record, that 
is dulling the ordinary Welshman to disestablish- 
ment, but whetting to exasperation the politica! 
dissenter. He sees his case going, and fears it will be 
gone long before trial. Who does not remember 
Mr. Dillwyn’s warning to the House that the Church 
was improving so fast in Wales that if disestablish- 
ment were not done quickly, there would be no reason 
for doing it at all? And there is a peculiar, though by 
no means technical, difficulty in the disestablishers’ way 
in Wales. They are trying to cut off an integral part 
of the Church. Even if they were otherwise weaker, 
Churchmen would have strong enough ground of 
resistance in their objection to the Church being broken 
up. As Lord Hugh Cecil put it, seeing that there is 
neither a Welsh Church nor a Welsh State, you can 
hardly divorce them. It is very much to the credit of 
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the Congress that it could take the threatened Bill so 
gravely, for it will not see the light during this Parlia- 
ment, and, if it does at any time, will be exposed by its 
father. Mr. Asquith knows that the English people 
take no interest in disestablishing the Church anywhere, 
and would lie low for a Government that wasted a whole 
session on any such business. 


If the Suffragettes show that the forced feeding of 
prisoners who starve themselves is illegal, they will be 
able to do pretty well what they like. After three or 
four days without food they will have to be discharged. 
The Birmingham magistrate has refused the summons 
applied for on behalf of Miss Ainsworth. The prison 
authorities have always assumed the right of com- 
pulsory feeding. If it is not legal, the law would have 
to give it them. Not to mention other instances, hang- 
ing would be abolished if a murderer chose to starve 
instead of to hang. Perhaps they would discharge him 
as if he were a Suffragette. Lunatics of another type 
may raise the same question yet. The Suffragettes have 
now the best cry they ever had. It would be the queerest 
thing in politics if they got the vote because people 
did not like their taking their meals with a stomach 
pump. 


It is not a bad idea that Harvard University should 
own a house in Stratford-on-Avon. We do not so 
easily catch Miss Corelli’s enthusiasm that Shake- 
speare may have been at the wedding of the founder 
of Harvard’s mother; and known his father in South- 
wark. Shakespeare is one of the most difficult of 
persons to catch anywhere. We suppose there is no 
doubt that Katherine Rogers did marry Robert 
Harvard of Southwark from the house now belonging 
to the University which takes its name from their son 
John. If it is not, it does not greatly matter. We 
have gazed with equal enthusiasm on two old houses, 
in each of which the same great writer was born— 
according to contradictory legends. 


The great Shakespearian discovery of Dr. Wallace 
is only great comparatively. The fact that little 
is known of Shakespeare’s personal history makes 
it difficult to retain perspective in the light of any 
new revelation. At the expense of appearing un- 
gracious to Dr. Wallace, it is necessary to insist that 
this perspective be kept. It is not of supreme im- 
portance, either to letters or to mankind at large, to 
know whether Shakespeare had one-tenth, one-twelfth, 
or one-fourteenth share in this, that, or the other 
theatre; although it is comforting to know, as we 
have long known, that Shakespeare was a man of pro- 
perty. It is all the easier to insist upon this point, 
as Dr. Wallace has been a little superlative in his 
announcement. Mr. Sidney Lee has already put in a 
plea for former students and discoverers ; and this plea 
was not at all unnecessary. 


Discovery seems anxious to associate itself with 
comedy just now. There was the Pole, which we are 
glad to be rid of for a time ; and now a touch of liveliness 
has come to lend colour to the very serious announce- 
ments of Dr. Wallace. Sir Herbert Tree has been 
badgered with letters about a memorial bronze to be 
erected upon the alleged site of the old Globe. What if 
the topography be all wrong? Well, Sir Herbert and 
his friends are going to risk it, and no harm will be done 
worth talking about. There will not even be any danger 
of honouring Bacon unawares in this case. 


The little red flag on the horse-cab is only one of the 
signs that the cab-horse is becoming a played-out 
animal. It is but a question of time, and the time is 
getting very near, at least in London and the larger 
towns. Sales of London cabs and cab-horses are 
announced which show that the horse-cab is tottering to 
its fall; nobody any longer wants the stock. No wonder 
the poor cabman is doleful and has no hope even in the 
red flag. What is the use of ‘‘ improved business 
methods ’’ in a business already doomed speedily to dis- 
appear altogether from the earth? 


THE LATEST MOVE. 


6, OO in politics the explanation given by a 

Minister is true, though of course it is described 
by his opponents as “‘ a blind ’’ or ‘‘ a bluff’’. The 
House of Commons will adjourn from Monday or Tues- 
day next for a week, until, that is, the 18th inst., when 
the London Elections Bill will be taken, and the report 
stage of the Finance Bill will follow. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in explaining the course of business 
to the House, stated that a clear week was necessary 
in order that the very numerous amendments and new 
clauses promised by the Government to be brought up 
on the report might be carefully considered by the 
counsel who draughts the Government Bills, by the 
Attorney-General, and by himself. The Attorney- 
General has been telling everybody that he requires a 
week to get up the amendments. Why should it not be 
true? It is at least ‘‘ vraisemblable ’’, and there is 
nearly always an interval, more or less prolonged, 
between the committee and the report stages of a Bill. 
Why, then, should everybody see in this adjournment 
for a week some deep stroke of Machiavellian policy? 
Simply because the political world is in a feverishly 
excited condition, and everything is distorted, and 
nothing is seen in its natural light. In normal times 
nobody would have thought of questioning the sincerity 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s explanation or of trying to find 
some hidden motive. 

It is now affirmed, on by no means despicable authority, 
that the Government have decided to dissolve Parliament 
as soon as the Finance Bill has passed its third reading 
in the Commons, without sending it up to the Lords. 
The reasons given for this unconstitutional course are 
that the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Haldane wish to keep the House of Lords out of 
the scrimmage ; and that they believe the Budget declines 
in popularity the longer it is before the country. They, 
the Government, are also said to wish to take the election 
on the old register (contrary to their usual practice), 
because they have been told by their agents that a large 
number of ‘‘ silent voters ’’ (i.e. moderate men) have 
been frightened into putting themselves on the register 
who will not be able to vote until after 1 January. Such 
is the story current in the lobbies and in the Pall Mall 
clubs. It may of course be true; anything may be true 
in these days. But the course suggested is certainly 
quite contrary to constitutional practice. It has been 
the constitutional custom for more than a century that 
a Prime Minister does not dissolve a Parliament elected 
under his auspices until he has lost the confidence of the 
Legislature, as indicated by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, or until the approach of the seventh year of its life. 
The last Parliament, it will be remembered, was dissolved 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the sixth year of 
its life, the Liberal Government being in a minority. 
This Parliament was elected, not exactly under the 
auspices of the present Prime Minister, but of his party 
chief. On what grounds can the Prime Minister ask the 
Sovereign to dissolve a Parliament in the fourth year of 
its existence in which he has a majority of over three 
hundred? But, waiving the custom of the Constitution, 
which does not command much respect from the present 
Ministry, why should Mr. Asquith ask the King for a 
dissolution before sending the Finance Bill up to the 
House of Lords in the regular way? We have given 
the reasons with which the Government are credited, and 
which deserve examination. The first is that Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Loreburn, Mr. Haldane, and presumably 
Lords Morley and Wolverhampton, do not wish to throw 
the House of Lords into the melting-pot, but, on the con- 
trary, wish, if possible, to keep them out of the struggle. 
We can well understand that the Sovereign would do 
everything in his power to assist in this laudable object ; 
but is it not directly contrary to the policy and the 
speeches of Liberal statesmen since 1893, when Glad- 
stone first seriously threatened the House of Lords upon 
the rejection of his second Home Rule Bill? Would 
not Mr. Asquith wreck his party if he were to throw away 
voluntarily the best chance he is ever likely to get of 
beating the Peers and the classes supporting them? The 
speeches of Liberal leaders for the last fifteen years have 
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been insincere babble if they shrink at the eleventh hour 
from the battle with the hereditary Legislature. And 
their hypocrisy and cowardice would be so plain to the 
meanest mind that it would spell political ruin. Hypocrisy 
and cowardice are, we know, qualities of official 
Liberalism. But, however willing the older members 
of the Cabinet might be to swallow their speeches for 
the sake of avoiding a row, we cannot believe that the 
Prime Minister, still less of course Messrs. George and 
Churchill, would agree to so suicidal a step. Why 
should the Government be afraid of sending the Budget 
up to the House of Lords? Are they afraid of the Lords 
passing or rejecting it? If the House of Lords should 
pass the Budget the party would be deprived of a battle- 
cry, it is true ; but then the party’s leaders could remain 
in office for another year or two. If the House of Lords 
reject the Budget, then the Socialists will be able to 
ask the electors : Will you have the Budget or the Lords ? 
It is inconceivable that this Government should sacrifice 
their trump card to a secret tenderness for the Peers or to 
squeamishness about opening a revolution. And think 
what an advantage to the Tariff Reform party it would 
be to eliminate the question of the Second Chamber from 
the controversy! We could then get a plain and pure 
issue between Tariff Reform and the Free Trade Budget. 
The other reason given for an immediate dissolution, 
without waiting for the verdict of the Lords, is that the 
Socialists are so little in love with their own Budget 
that they want to hurry the electors into voting for it 
with the least possibly delay. The country is hot for 
the Budget at present ; it will soon grow cold, and the 
more the Budget is examined and discussed the sooner 
will the process of refrigeration begin. Such is the 
supposed argument, but it does not convince us. It may 
be quite true that the more the Finance Bill is analysed 
the less lovely it appears, but that view is not likely to 
occur to its parent or his enthusiastic followers. That 
the Radical party have so little belief in the Budget, 
which is proclaimed from the housetops as the greatest 
of all time, that they dare not expose it to criticism for 
another three months after it has been exhaustively 
debated for six months, is a proposition which seems to 
-us nonsense. Still, in politics there is such a thing as 
the psychological moment ; and if the Government think 
that it has arrived, absurd as it may appear when logically 
argued, a dissolution in November will take place. 


DISESTABLISHMENT ON THE SHELF. 


WHEN the meeting of this year’s Church Congress 

was fixed for Swansea, the intention was that the 
gathering should be a muster of the forces of Angli- 
canism, English and Welsh, in the war that the Govern- 
ment was threatening to wage against the Church in 
Wales. The demonstration has been magnificent; but 
happily it stirs a feeling of unreality. The Govern- 
ment’s campaign against the Church in Wales was 
abandoned ere it was begun, and whatever be the result 
of the General Election, Welsh disestablishment will be 
outside practical politics for many a long day. It was, 
however, a pleasant task for the Congress to hail the 
true hero of the hour, and to give to the Bishop of 
S. David’s his deserved ovation. It is not too much 
to say that Bishop Owen and his brother of S. Asaph 
have materially altered the religious history of Wales. 
Twenty years ago Welsh disestablishment seemed in- 
evitable. Not only was the Liberal party unanimous 
in its favour; it could claim strong friends, notably 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the Unionist ranks. The ‘‘ Young 
Wales ’’ M.P.s, T. E. Ellis, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Samuel Evans, who were then at the commence- 
ment of their parliamentary careers, were urging it in 
season and out of season, and some ugly tithe riots in 
the Principality had startled the London press. Certain 
Churchmen even had come to the conclusion that resist- 
ance was hopeless, and would have welcomed a Dis- 
establishment Bill on moderate lines from a Conserva- 
tive Government. It was at this crisis that the Bishop 


of S. Asaph and Dr. Owen came forward as the cham- 
pions of the doomed Church, and brought home to the 
English people the knowledge that the Church was a 
living and progressive body in Wales, that it was numeri- 


cally greater than any one of the rival Nonconformist 
denominations, and that it was doing a great work 
for. Christianity and civilisation. English Church 
opinion was at once aroused, and when in 1895 
Mr. Asquith endeavoured to carry a monstrous measure 
of sacrilege and spoliation, English and Welsh Church- 
men united in a solid opposition. It was then that the 
present Prime Minister learned to his cost the danger 
of basing arguments on the statistical romances of the 
Welsh vernacular press. The Bishop of S. Asaph and 
Dr. Owen supplied the opponents of the Bill with correct 
figures, and in the opinion of impartial members of the 
House Mr. Asquith’s case ignominiously broke down. 
The fiasco hastened the general election of 1895, and 
inquiries of Radical wirepullers after the event revealed 
the fact that the Church had lost the party more votes 
than even Irish Home Rule. 

The Liberal leaders learned from the fiasco the lesson 
that for political purposes Welsh disestablishment was 
a bad egg. Consequently when the party councils 
assembled to prepare for the dissolution of 1906, it was 
quietly determined that Welsh disestablishment should 
be shelved. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was im- 
plored by certain Welsh M.P.s to give it a place in his 
election manifesto. He refused, and in his great oration 
at the Albert Hall, when he discussed almost every topic 
under the sun, on the Welsh Church he said never a 
word. All the consolation that the Welsh Noncon- 
formists could get was the announcement that the chair- 
man of the Welsh party, Sir Alfred Thomas, was 
satisfied that something would be done. However, 
when the victory was won and the Welsh dissenter 
began to press for a share of the spoils, the Govern- 
ment was in a nasty dilemma. The English social- 
reform Radicals were disinclined for a repetition of the 
fiasco of 1895, and, if rumour may be trusted, Mr. 
Asquith showed no enthusiasm to fight another 
Liberationist battle on unverified statistics. Then there 
occurred to Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues the 
happy idea of a Royal Commission. They reasoned, 
one may guess, in this manner. Arrange a friendly 
Board with a sympathetic chairman. Let all the stale 
gossip about Church abuses be raked up, and let the 
Nonconformist minister be patted on the back. Welsh 
dissent will for a time be kept quiet under the eulogies 
of Royal Commissioners, and perhaps some figures may 
be collected, which in the dim and distant future will 
support a new Liberationist Bill. : 

And the Commission might really have worked out in 
this way, only Mr. Lloyd George appointed the wrong 
sort of chairman. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, who 
in an evil hour for Welsh Radicalism was invited to fill 
this post, has emphatically a legal conscience. And 
he managed the Commission in a way that drove the 
Welsh agitators to frenzy. He required statistics to 
be strictly proved. He had the hardihood to examine 
in ordinary legal style Nonconformist ministers and 
Nonconformist deacons, and he closured in the sternest 
manner all attempts to introduce under the name of 
historical evidence the scandals of a bygone day. The 
Commission has not yet reported ; but there is hardly a 
Welsh Nonconformist Radical who does not bitterly 
regret that it was ever called into being. For it is 
absolutely clear from the figures that have been given 
in evidence that the Church is the largest denomina- 
tion in the Principality. If before the Commission sat 
the chances of carrying a Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
were gloomy, the prospect is now hopeless. English 
Liberal M.P.s have read the account of the proceedings 
with disgust, and have come to the conclusion that a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill would be not only a 
nuisance, but also a danger. Talk to Radical members 
for industrial districts and they will tell you that on 
the statistics substantiated before the Commission it 
would be impossible to put a case for Welsh Dis- 
establishment before an English working-class audience 
in a way that would elicit the faintest sympathy. Such 
M.P.s know that if a parliamentary session were to be 
wasted on so ridiculous a subject the chance of their 
return to S. Stephen’s would be nil. So that while the 
Welsh Nonconformist ministers have been urging the 
Government to redeem its pledge, influential English 
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politicians have been using every influence to defeat 
them, a fact that the unhappy preacher on the 
Kymric hillside has little suspected. _ Practically the 
Englishmen have won. Mr. Lloyd George is perfectly 
well aware that a Welsh Disestablishment Bill will be 
unpopular with most of his supporters, and also suspects 
that it will make havoc with his cause at the polls. 
But to put off the Welsh preachers with lame excuses 
another session would, he knows, be a dangerous step, 
especially in view of the gigantic strides that socialism 
is making in the Welsh coalfield. Let the Welsh 
Church Bill be again shelved, and let Parliament sit on. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, who, as visitors to the Swansea 
Congress know, is the hero of many of the Welsh 
working men, will at the next election fix the parlia- 
mentary representatives of industrial Wales. There is 
one escape from the dilemma, and that is dissolution. 
The Welsh preacher can in that case be told that 
only the wickedness of the House of Lords stands in 
the way of the spoliation of the Church; he will be 
urged to help the Government against the Peers, and 
he will be offered in return another idle promise to 
the effect that very soon his wish shall be realised. As 
he is a simple fellow, he will probably fall into line, 
though not with quite his old enthusiasm; and as a 
result of his slackness the Liberal wirepullers expect to 
lose three Welsh seats to the Tories. It is well for 
official Liberalism that Welsh Nonconformists have not 
realised that the political result of the Government’s 
policy has been to drive Welsh disestablishment out of 
practical politics for an indefinite period. If they knew 
the truth few Welsh Liberal M.P.s would see West- 
minster again. 


LORDS AND THE LAND BILL. 


T is a coincidence, and a very instructive one, that the 
House of Lords should be proving the necessity of 
the bi-cameral system at the very moment when the 
Radicals seem most set upon making an end of it. 
Ireland and Liberal policies for Ireland have more than 
once given the Upper Chamber a clear and easy oppor- 
tunity to justify its existence. They are doing so again 
to-day, and if the people of this country could only be 
induced to read an Irish debate and to interest themselves 
in Ireland, even when she is comparatively at peace, 
they would need nothing more than the discussion in the 
Lords of the Irish Land Bill to convince them that a 
Second Chamber has still its uses. It is for this reason 
that we again this week go over ground traversed in our 
article of last Saturday. Here was a Bill involving British 
credit to the tune of something like two hundred millions 
sterling, upsetting or at least radically changing the 
solution unanimously applied six years ago by all parties 
and interests to the most contentious of all Irish 
problems, and yet rushed through a yawning House of 
Commons with six out of every seven clauses wholly 
undebated. Probably not one Englishman in a hundred 
thousand realised that the closure was being utilised to 
effect a secret and pernicious revolution, and that the 
House of Commons had set its ignorant seal upon a 
measure that threatened to bring the policy of land pur- 
chase in Ireland, and with it the progress of the country 
towards contentment, to a sudden stop. It was left for 
the House of Lords to examine with thoroughness the 
work that the Lower Chamber had scamped, to raise an 
effective protest against legislation in the dark, and to 
restore to the business of law-making its lost basis of 
open and informed discussion. To do that as the House 
of Lords has done it during the past week, with know- 
ledge, discretion and freedom, is to fulfil the highest 
function of a revisory chamber. 

There are at least three points that are common ground 
in this matter of Irish land among Unionists and 
Nationalists, landlords and tenants, alike. The first is 
that the process of transferring the title-deeds in the 
soil from landlord to tenant must go on, that there is no 
other way of bringing the agrarian struggle of seven 
centuries to an end, that Ireland, to be at rest at all, 
must become a country of peasant proprietors. That is 


the ultimate settlement of the land tenure question to 
which everyone subscribes. It will probably disappoint 
many hopes and raise many anxious problems of its 
own ; if it robs the agrarian question of most of its old 
social and political bitterness, it will certainly invest it 
with a new economic acuteness ; and the novel problem. 
of how to make as much as possible out of the land will 
present difficulties as formidable as the old problem of. 
who was to own it and how little he was to pay for it. 
Nevertheless there is no one in Ireland or in Great 
Britain who would now dream of reversing the policy of 
land purchase. A second and equally accepted point 
is that the Wyndham Act has broken down and needs 
amendment. It has broken down partly because of its 
overwhelming success in inducing landlords to sell and 
tenants to buy, and partly because the state of the money 
market has made it impossible to finance the resultant 
transactions without serious loss either to the Treasury 
or to the Irish ratepayers. In this dilemma it is a further 
point of agreement that landlords, tenants, and the State 
should all sacrifice something to promote an object in 
which all have a common interest. The financial clauses 
of Mr. Birrell’s Bill have therefore to be considered from 
the standpoint of their fairness to the three parties 
chiefly interested and of their efficacy in furthering the 
progress of land purchase. Now it is clear at once that 
they depart widely from the principles that underlay the 
Wyndham Act. For voluntary negotiations between 
landlord and tenant Mr. Birrell substitutes compulsion ; 
for a low tenants’ annuity he substitutes a higher one ; 
for a uniform rate of bonus he substitutes a graduated 
scale; instead of payments in cash he offers a mixed 
system of cash and stock ; and instead of allowing agree- 
ments within the zones to be automatically effective he 
proposes to invest the Estates Commissioners with 
powers to sanction or refuse them at will. 

It is at least arguable that these changes go a long 
way towards destroying the inducements held out by 
the Wyndham Act. One of them at any rate, the one 
that introduces the principle of general compulsion, 
is clearly inadmissible. With over £ 50,000,000 worth 
of agreements still to be financed, there is no necessity 
for compulsion, while its presence in the background 
is bound to affect and must ultimately supplant the 
speedier and more harmonious system of voluntary 
sales. The Lords will carry all sensible men with 
them in striking out a provision that in its present 
form is at once needless and harmful. They have done 
good work, again, in protecting the zones against 
the attempt to undermine them, in safeguarding the 
grazing industry, which, if it is the bane, is also the 
mainstay of Irish agriculture, and in championing the 
claims of the ‘‘ congests ’’ against those of the landless. 
men. Their amendments to the purely financial clauses. 
they forbore to press to a division, but their objections 
are bound to tell when the two Houses meet in confer- 
ence. What indeed the Nationalists look forward to is 
buying the support of the Lords to Part III. of the Bill 
by meeting them half-way in the matter of the bonus and 
the price at which the stock which they are invited to 
take instead of cash is to be issued. We hope and 
believe that the Lords will assent to no such bargain. 
From the standpoint of Irish well-being Part III. is 
perhaps the most mischievous portion of the Bill. Lord 
MacDonnell, the greatest administrator, and Sir Horace 
Plunkett, the greatest constructive thinker on agrarian 
problems that Ireland has produced in the past half- 
century, have joined in condemning it ; and we have yet 
to come across a rational defence either of its principles 
or its details. What Part III. does is to enlarge the area 
of the Congested Districts Board till it embraces a third 
of the whole of Ireland, to endow it with £250,000 a 
year, to give it the first call on all land within its area 
and compulsory powers for its acquisition, and to intro- 
duce on to a body hitherto non-elective and therefore non- 
partisan nine elected members—that is to say, nine 
United Irish Leaguers—who will quickly control both 
the policy of the Board and its finance. And this it does 
for the ostensible purpose of relieving congestion. 

The objections to these proposals seem to us un- 
answerable, though we by no means oppose a strictly 
limited and ad hoc system of compulsion for the specific 
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purpose of promoting the migration of the ‘‘ congests ’”’. 
They practically place the West of Ireland under a 
separate government of its own, and thus create a new 
line of division in a country whose fundamental curse 
is its lack of unity and common interests. They set 
up a board for dealing in semi-paternal fashion with 
the economic conditions of the people ; they expose the 
board to the full current of local faction and intrigue ; and 
they give it a free hand to spend imperial funds as it 
pleases. Paternalism may or may not be a necessary 
policy in some of the more backward and depressed 
districts of the west. But two things may at least be 
asserted about it. The first is that of all bodies an 
elected one is the most unfitted to act with the impar- 
tiality that is the essential and redeeming feature of 
paternalism. The second is that the need for State-aiding 
the West of Ireland, thanks to old-age pensions, to the 
gospel of self-help preached by the co-operators, and to 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture, is year 
by year diminishing. There is nothing, moreover, as Lord 
MacDonnell has clearly pointed out, in the functions and 
duties of the new Congested Districts Board that could 
not be undertaken with less expense and greater effi- 
ciency by the Estates Commissioners and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For the sake of endowing the 
United Irish League with £250,000 a year Mr. Birrell 
duplicates the machinery of administration and sets the 
West to experiment on its own wild lines with problems 
that throughout all the rest of Ireland are being treated 
on uniform lines and on sound character-forming prin- 
ciples. It only rounds off the absurdity of his proposals 
to add that they seem expressly designed to thwart the 
main object they have in view, and that so long as local 
opinion is enthroned as the decisive factor in the purchase 
and allotment of the grazing ranches, the ‘‘ congests ”’ 
will remain as they are and where they are, and the 
local men will carry off the spoils of the cattle-driving 
war. 


AUSTRIA AND THE PAN-GERMANS. 


it la lapse of forty-three years softens many 
memories. Forty-three years ago Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria was fighting for a United Germany of which 
Austria should be the head. That dream was shattered 
in a six weeks’ campaign, and now it is close on forty 
years since Prince Ludwig and the country over which 
he will one day rule became part of a United Germany 
of which Berlin and not Vienna is the capital. The 
Prince had no need to fear any charge of disloyalty to 
the new German Empire when he consented to unveil a 
‘monument commemorating the wound he received in 
fighting for an idea long since dead. How dead it is his 
own speech showed. It was addressed to the Austrian 
Germans, and bade them remain loyal to their country— 
that country which they now tend to regard as de- 
teutonised, but which the Prince once hoped to make the 
main prop of Teutonism in Europe. And in truth it is 
a little hard for these ardent patriots to believe that in 
these days of universal suffrage, when the Reichsrat 
cannot meet for fear of Czech obstruction, Austria is still 
a German State. Prince Ludwig endeavoured to calm 
their fears and to assure them that their position was 
made secure by the powerful backing of the German 
alliance. This enabled him to give a very politic turn 
to his speech and to praise both his earlier and his later 
overlord. But is it quite honest intellectually? Is it 
fair to say to the Austrian Germans, You must continue 
to be loyal to your Hapsburg Emperor because the 
Hohenzollern Emperor will see that you come to no 
harm? Assuredly it would be possible for some Pan- 
German journalist in Vienna to show that Prince 
Ludwig’s apparent rebuke is really a justification of the 
Pan-German propaganda. 

We may concede to our imaginary Pan-German that 
Prince Ludwig’s speech does not say the last word on a 
very important matter, and that the position of the 
Austrian German is not as easy as the Prince would 
make out, We live in an age when Teutonism is deter- 
mined to assert itself. Once it seemed as if Vienna 


would lead the forward movement and would establish 
German culture in the plains of Lombardy, thence to 


move forward in due course to Rome itself. That great 
historical ambition, which linked up the middle of the 
nineteenth century with the most inspiring traditions of 
the medizval Empire, is beyond all hope of realisation 
to-day. Austria-Hungary is still a progressive State 
with a forward policy ; but her glance has shifted from 
the Apennines to the Balkans. Moreover, Austria- 
Hungary has become a dual monarchy. The German 
must share his triumphs with the Magyar, possibly with 
the Slav as well, and the centre of pure Teuton activity 
has shifted to Berlin. The Pan-German may not un- 
reasonably ask why he should be cut off from the 
expansionist movement in its modern aspect, or if not 
cut off at least only allowed to shine with the reflected 
glory of a victorious ally. That is the Pan-German’s 
case. Because Berlin leads the way he would fain go 
with Berlin. 

It is a strong case, strong in its simplicity and the 
obvious truth of the facts on which it is based. And 
yet there is much to be said for Prince Ludwig’s point 
of view. Suppose the Austrian Germans put themselves 
under Prussian leadership, would they be happy? Prince 
Ludwig should know, for he speaks with the experience 
of the best part of a lifetime, and he advises his friends 
across the frontier to stay as they are. In fact the 
Prussian ideals are somewhat strange to the South 
German. He has no knowledge of sea-power, does not 
grasp the need for oversea expansion, and is a little per- 
plexed that Great Britain should suddenly bulk so largely 
on the German horizon. He finds himself in a whirl of 
new ideas which he tends to distrust because of their 
novelty, and he likes them no better when they are pro- 
pagated with all the harsh efficiency of Prussian methods. 
This matter of the navy is really a test case. Compari- 
sons have often been made between the membership of the 
British and the German Navy Leagues. They are in some 
ways misleading. The German Navy League is an educa- 
tional institution, but no one has to teach Englishmen 
the elements of the theory of sea-power. If a Tariff 
Reform League were established in Germany to-morrow 
it would only be joined by the enthusiasts who wished 
to make the scientific tariff more perfect still. But the 
comparatively small number of its adherents would not 
prove that the average German had no grasp of the 
theory of modern protection. It would prove just the 
opposite. And so with the Navy. The League has been 
very active in Bavaria of late, and has received the 
patronage of members of the Royal House, commend- 
ably anxious that their country should share the won- 
derful material successes of the new Empire. But 
Prince Ludwig knows that the movement has brought 
mental disquietude, and he tells the Austrian Pane 
Germans that the success of their work would mean that 
they would be invited to consider the situation in the 
North Sea, which would not interest them at all. 

The Prince is quite right. The Prussian and the 
Austrian do not see things in the same way. The 
Prussian looks forward to the future, but the Austrian 
looks back upon the past. The Prussian fixes his 
thoughts on sea-power, but the Austrian laments the loss 
of Italy. A veteran of 1866 can speak of the war with- 
out bitterness, but a veteran of 1859 cannot think of 
that year of disaster without passion. Prince Ludwig 
can bid the German of Vienna to be loyal to Francis 
Joseph, but he could not bid the German of Milan to be 
loyal to Victor Emmanuel. The traveller in Austria is 
at once struck by the poignancy of the regret felt for the 
loss of the Italian provinces. It is forced upon him when 
he makes the short journey from Munich to Innsbruck 
and finds himself in a town where the very match-boxes 
bear a motto telling the oppressed German brethren to 
be of good cheer. To the Austrian mind the goal of the 
Teuton is the south, not commerce nor colonies nor 
material wealth, but the sunshine and the beauty and 
the traditions of Italy. It is not for nothing that the 
Austrian Sovereign bears the title of Cesar and wears 
the crown of Charlemagne. The Cesar of the North 
stands for none of these things. 

The Austrian may be well aware that the hope he 
cherishes is vain, but it is not the less precious for that. 
Not to-day nor to-morrow will he set forth on the re- 
conquest of Italy, and vet some day, somehow, he tells 
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you in his dreamy way, his chance may come again. 
But it will never come without the German alliance. 
Suppose that the policy of the Pan-Germans bore fruit, 
and that despite the forces of tradition and religion 
and despite the serious obstacle imposed by Bohemia, 
Austria proper passed over to the Hohenzollerns, leaving 
the Hapsburg monarch to bear rule over Magyars and 
Slavs. How such a State would flourish no man can 
say; but it may be assumed with certainty that its 
temper would be anti-German. It is the Pan-Germans’ 
hope that by joining the German Empire they would 
deflect its energies towards the south. They are wrong. 
The dominant spirit in the Empire would still be 
Prussian, and the Prussian does not understand these 
southern impulses. Besides, he has other business on 
hand, the business of protecting his long coast-line on 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Till that work is 
done, and its doing may mean that Great Britain 
will be forced to abandon the two-Power standard, 
Prussia, and with Prussia the Empire, has no time 
to think of expansion elsewhere. A wise people will 
not scatter its energies over two fronts at once, least of 
all so sane and practical a people as the Prussians. And 
so it is that if the Austrian Germans should ever break 
with their Sovereign, they will at the same time have 
to break with their traditions and bid good-bye to their 
visions of Mediterranean sovereignty. 

Far different are the prospects if the alliance rests firm. 
Its influence will ensure the predominance of Teutonic 
ideas in Vienna, but the two kindred peoples will work 
out the same ideas in different ways. Germany is build- 
ing a fleet for Prussian purposes in the North Sea. The 
Austrians have seen the value of the new weapon, and 
are determined to build another fleet for Austrian pur- 
poses in the Mediterranean. As the greatest naval 
Power, Great Britain cannot be indifferent to the ship- 
building programme of any State, but it is not against 
Great Britain that the Austrian Dreadnoughts are 
primarily and immediately aimed. All Italy knows that, 
and for this reason is steadily gravitating towards the 
Anglo-French entente. There is in existence an agree- 
ment between England, France, and Spain which estab- 
lishes a sort of Monroe doctrine in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. The scope of that treaty may yet be extended 
so as to include Italy. It is true that for the moment the 
future Austrian fleet seems unlikely to materialise for 
lack of funds. But when a people’s heart is set on a 
thing the money is always forthcoming. In days gone 
by, when Austria was poorer than she is now, enthu- 
siasm found the gold, whether the foe was Napoleon or 
Piedmont, both rivals, be it observed, in the fight for the 
possession of Italy. The Austrian Dreadnoughts will 
be built, because they represent an old hope in a new 
form ; it may quite possibly be necessary to build them 
as a means to inducing the Empire to pay for them. 
Only one thing can stop their building, and that is the 
rupture of the German alliance. As things are, the 
German parallel will provide the Austrians with the 
driving-force to carry through their schemes. But they 
will carry them through as Austrians, not as Prussians. 
Prince Ludwig is right ; the Germans across the frontier 
will do best as they are. 


HOW SHALL WE SAVE OUR PICTURES? 


HE National Loan Exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries is a cry of distress and an appeal to 

the nation. The show is not the main thing. The 
Trustees of the National Gallery invite the public 
to inspect the treasures they have collected as though 
they said ‘‘Come and look your last; before long 
these precious possessions will in the inevitable course 
of things have vanished from your shores; we are 
helpless and cannot do anything to save them’’. 
The very plan of holding the exhibition appears to 
increase the danger and to expose the owners of the 
treasures to stronger temptations to part with them. 
Even this risk must be run, so urgent is the pressure. 
And yet the hope of raising sufficient funds by this 
means, to enable the National Gallery to compete with 
the wealthy foreign buyers, who are so much better 
able than we are ourselves to buy the coveted masterpieces 


as they come into the market, is a pathetic fallacy. One 
American millionaire could at a moment’s notice find 
more money than the trustees could raise by their 
exhibition. The really important thing the Trustees have 
done is to get from Mr. Lewis Harcourt and Mr. Balfour 
speeches demonstrating that the State must be pre- 
pared to purchase with State funds if the tendency of 
our works of art to emigrate to other countries is to 
be checked. At present England is the greatest centre 
of masterpieces in the world. It has become so be- 
cause the ancestors of those who now own them were 
an aristocratic class which a century or two ago was 
the wealthiest in Europe. The ancestors were buyers, 
the descendants are more and more likely in the im- 
mediate future to become sellers. Pictures under 
English law and custom have gone with the land. Land 
and pictures have accumulated together ; and now when 
everything points to the breaking-up of accumulatedland, 
the associated pictures are in danger of going with it. 
The State is attacking land, and even a Liberal Govern- 
ment in mid career recognises the injury it may do to 
art, and through Mr. Lewis Harcourt admits that it is 
rather alarmed at what it is doing. All works of art 
are in future, Mr. Harcourt informed his audience, 
to be exempt from the payment of death duties. This 
is an extension of the privilege which, in fear of what 
is now happening, has been given to pictures entailed 
with land. 

Mr. Balfour believes this will have some effect, but far 
from enough. Just as to avoid raising capital to pay land 
taxes owners may, under the Budget, hand over the 
land instead, so to raise capital for the same or other 
purposes the owners of pictures will be tempted to sell. 
It is a far greater temptation to sell an unproductive 
picture than a productive or possibly productive part 
of an estate; and so the peril of the picture is 
greater than the peril of the land. But the State 
has as yet not devised any plan by which it may become 
the possessor of the pictures which its own action may 
force into the market. This handing over of pictures 
to it may or may not in the end play its part in keeping 
pictures in England. In any case the State ought to be: 
prepared at any moment, when some great picture 
may be on the point of leaving its owner’s hands, 
to be the most formidable competitor for it. Only the 
most paltry sums can be provided by any Government 
as the law stands. Ten thousand pounds was the limit 
of the Government offer when the Duke of Norfolk 
recently sold his Holbein. The balance of forty 
thousand pounds was raised by public subscription; 
but this showed ominously enough that we have no 
private persons in England who are willing to spend 
fifty thousand pounds on a picture as a permanent pos- 
session. Instead we have ‘‘ dealers in old masters ”’ 
who buy as speculators. They intend to sell again; it 
may be to some European gallery where the Govern- 
ment has more resources; but more probably to some 
American multi-millionaire who has such wealth as no 
Englishman can ever hope to possess. Unless the 
State’s funds are made adequate to meet the purchasing 
power of the American multi-millionaire, the destiny 
of our pictures is to go to America: Hic exitus illas. 
sorte tulit. The desire to have a picture gallery of 
renowned works as an appendage of social position is. 
dying out in old countries. American multi-millionaires. 
are a little old-fashioned. They copy tradition as. 
nouveaux riches always copy an aristocratic fashion. 
Our feeling about great pictures now is that they ought 
to be in national rather than in private galleries. Itis an 
aggravation of misfortune if English pictures are to go 
not even into other English private collections but into: 
those of Americans. 

Everything, therefore, shows that the State ought now 
to become the patron of art in a much wider sense than it 
has ever yet been. Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Balfour 
both urge that the State should make larger grants of 
money. We need something more definitely formu- 
lated than this. Mr. MacColl once described a scheme: 
in the SarurpDay Review which would be sufficient for 
the purpose. If the Government obtained power by Act 
of Parliament to raise and set aside for the purpose a 
fund of a million pounds, this would be quite enough to 
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secure all the works that are of such national value that 
they cannot be allowed to pass into foreign hands. The 
owners of such pictures would prefer to sell to the 
Government, if it were, as it is not now, an effective 
competitor against the foreign clients of dealers. The 
dealers and not the sellers of the pictures get the huge 
sums which the foreign principal ultimately gives. The 
owner would probably get as much as he gets now if the 
State were the purchaser. 

It would be to the good if the direct buying of pic- 
tures by the State were to lessen the influence of the 
dealers in matters of art. They encourage the per- 
nicious superstition that the collecting of ‘‘ old masters ”’ 
is the be-all and end-all of the connoisseur of pictures. 
It is a very profitable superstition for the dealers, as 
it is through their hands that the traffic is conducted, 
and they have a monopoly of it. A new picture may be 
bought directly from the artist, but the dealer alone gets 
to know when the “‘ old master ”’ that hangs in the house 
of some needy owner is “ ripe’ for sale. A private 
buyer cannot ask a man whether his domestic gods 
are for sale. Everything tends to inflate the pecuniary 
prices for ‘‘ old masters ’’. It is their rarity even more 
than their special qualities which stimulate the lust of 
possession in the American multi-millionaire ; and often 
he buys them to say that he has them more than to admire 
them. The dealer reaps the advantage of this mania and 
the collector puts his head into the mouth of the dealer ; 
he is bled of money which he might more usefully spend 
if he exercised his independent taste and judgment. Is 
the purchase of ‘‘ old masters ’’ the only way in which 
collectors can be patrons of art? Too exclusive devotion 
to this form of art patronage rather suggests that col- 
lectors have not knowledge and taste enough to dis- 
criminate in contemporary art. The excessively dear 
‘“.old masters ’’ of to-day were perhaps excessively 
cheap when they were new. Collectors now might take 
the hint and emulate the shrewdness of their predecessors 
who made collections. This course is still open to 
them, though they cannot compete for antiquities with 
American millionaires. Let them buy good modern 
pictures which will become in due course ‘‘ old masters ”’. 
This is what their fathers did. The Reynoldses and 
Gainsboroughs came to be on the walls of our great 
houses because they were the great painters of their 
day. They were not added later as great deceased 
masters. Our landowners and nobles think that they 
cannot afford to buy pictures; they must rather sell 
them. They cannot, it is true, afford to buy ‘‘ old 
masters ”’ at the dealers’ rates, but they could afford to 
buy modern pictures which will one day prove a good 
investment. How many owners of great country houses 
have been buying Johns and Steers and Rothensteins 
for the hundreds that could not secure a single fine ‘‘ old 
master ’’? If they had been, they would now have good 
pictures to fill the place of those they have had to sell 
and interest accumulating upon them. 


THE CITY. 


“TRE directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 

raised their rate of discount from 24 to 3 per cent. 
It is a good move, and thoroughly justified. It will 
not check the outflow of sovereigns to Egypt and South 
America, but it should turn the Continental exchanges 
more in our favour, and may stop Russia from competing 
for the weekly arrivals of gold from South Africa. The 
movement should also check the volume of American 
finance paper, which is a menace to our market and an 
encouragement to reckless speculation in Wall Street. 
Money and political uncertainties have alike contributed 
to depress the stock markets this week. The Stock 
Exchange hates to be kept in suspense, and the worst 
piece of news causes less disquietude than the anticipa- 
tion. Consols have been comparatively steady, and the 
fact is noteworthy, because there is a tendency to decry 
the security at every political move. It is perfectly true 
that the investment demand has fallen off, and probably 
correct that the demand has been checked by the 
socialistic tendencies of the Government; but it is not 


true to assert that the market is a narrow one, and the 
statement that ‘‘ jobbers ’’ will not quote a price with- 
out knowing whether the broker is a buyer or a seller is 
open to quite a different interpretation from that which it 
is desired to place upon it. ‘‘ Jobbers ’’ try to ascertain 
the wants of brokers because they are out of stock, and 
to make a price and then find that the broker is a buyer 
renders them liable to be ‘‘ caught short’’. It is 
significant that when on Monday there was a scare at 
Paris in connexion with Spanish designs on Morocco, 
Consols were the only important security unshaken. 
All speculative stocks were immediately offered and 
depreciated. 

Wall Street has this week had a money spasm. It 
was bound to come, and will probably be followed by 
others. To maintain prices it is absolutely essential that 
money remain cheap and abundant, and this cannot be 
arranged for alltime. It is beginning to be recognised 
that Europe will not go on finding the wherewithal to 
finance New York. There has been too much borrowing 
this year on bonds and bills. It is even asserted that the 
indebtedness to Europe on American paper is nearly as 
large as it was two years ago, when the whole fabric of 
United States finance was brought to the ground. This 
is probably an exaggeration, and in any case the United 
States is better able now than then to carry its indebted- 
ness ; but the edict has gone forth that financial assistance 
will not be given so readily in the future, and if this 
line of policy is pursued Wall Street may find itself in 
a very awkward position. The New York banks are not 
unmindful of the dangers of the situation, and in calling 
in loans on Wednesday they sounded a note of warning 
that Wall Street cannot well ignore. Messrs. Morgan 
and the National Bank came to the rescue subsequently, 
but it is not likely that these will continue to take upon 
themselves the whole burden of financing Wall Street. 

The continued decrease in home railway traffic is a 
cause for much disquietude. It is as well to point out, 
however, that much of the loss is in passenger receipts, 
and that the comparison is with a period when the White 
City was attracting hundreds of thousands of excur- 
sionists from all over the country. The decrease in the 
Great Northern return is also partly explained by the 
Licensing demonstration in London on 27 September 
1908. This added several thousand pounds to the com- 
pany’s receipts last year. If we examine the goods 
receipts of the principal lines we find increases are much 
more common than decreases. True, the expansion is 
small, but it is in evidence, and is of much more im- 
portance than the temporary loss in passenger earnings. 
It is difficult, we know, to convince investors that any 
improvement is taking place in the outlook for home 
railways. But to ignore facts is foolish. Trade is 
improving, and the cost of working our railways is 
steadily declining. Moreover, prices are low and dividend 
yields high. And when we realise the prices paid for 
American railway securities, and the great risks run by 
the fluctuations which take place in American trade, the 
existing prices of home railway stocks are not easily 
accounted for. There was a big jump in Hull and 
Barnsley on Thursday, accompanied by amalgamation 
rumours, but the fact seems to be that a trust company 
was buying and that there was no stock in the market. 

An unexpected drop in the price of the raw material 
early in the week disclosed the sensitiveness of the rubber 
share market. The drop proved to be quite temporary, 
but it should remind speculators in the shares that the 
market is as liable to fluctuation as any other. The 
prominence given to the movement has induced a pause 
in the flotation of new ventures, the number of which 
was increasing at too rapid a pace to allow of digestion. 
Many dozens, however, are in preparation and awaiting 
a favourable opportunity of issue, and the moment is 
opportune to direct the attention of would-be investors 
to the all-important question of management. The 
tendency is to take too much upon trust. ‘‘ So many 
trees—so much rubber. So much rubber—so much 
profit.’’ This is the argument, and on paper it produces 
some very fine results, but if the trees are handled badly 
the supply of rubber will fall off, and profits will be 
reduced to a minimum or disappear altogether. The 


necessity for good management is thus‘ of prime 
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importance, and in estimating future dividends it might 
be as well to make allowance for possible losses arising 
out of careless administration. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT HIGH PREMIUMS. 
I. 


een a life policy is effected at a low rate of 
premium the sum assured is large, and in the 
event of early death the life office has to pay to the 
estate of the assured a very much greater sum than it 
has received in premiums; this means that there is a 
large amount of insurance protection. When a high 
rate of premium is paid the sum assured for a given 
premium is comparatively small, and there is but little 
insurance protection. If a man of thirty pays £100 
a year for a non-profit whole-life policy which requires 
premiums to be paid throughout the whole of life, the 
sum assured being payable at death, the amount of the 
policy exceeds £5000. If instead of paying £100 a 
year for life he pays £100 a year for only fifteen years, 
the sum assured at death is about £3000 instead of 
#5000; and if he pays £100 for one year only, the 
policy secures but little over 4200. Whereas under 
the first of these policies he has insurance protection 
for about £5000, under the last of them he has pro- 
tection for only £100. Thus for policyholders of the 
same age the essential difference between assurance at 
high premiums and low premiums is the amount of 
insurance protection obtained. When provision for 
others in the event of premature death is the essential 
thing, a policy at a low premium should be selected ; 
when this is not required and capital for a man’s own 
future is what is necessary, a policy at a comparatively 
high rate of premium is the better. 

Assurance at high premiums is found in its extreme 
form when paid for by a single premium. A man of 
forty can make a single payment of £1000, in return 
for which he is definitely guaranteed the sum of £1412 
at the end of twenty years, or at his previous death. 
This policy shares in the profits and is likely to amount 
to £2020 at the end of twenty years. The amount of 
the insurance protection is small in this case, and the 
annual cost of it is more than paid by the interest that 
is earned upon the single premium of £1000. Hence 
the whole of the single premium is available for 
accumulation at compound interest. In the instance 
just given the policyholder would receive back his 
#000 at the end of twenty years, with compound 
interest at £3 12s. percent. To obtain a net return of 

3 12s. from shares or other investments the dividend, 
subject to income tax, would have to be at the rate of 
$3 16s. 6d. per cent. It is thus apparent that single- 
premium policies constitute an investment of a lucrative 
kind when the security afforded is taken into account. 

It is sometimes urged that money paid for life assur- 
ance is locked up, and that a heavy loss is incurred if 
for any reason the policy has to be surrendered ; this is 
not true even of assurance at annual premiums in some 
companies, and is certainly not the case when policies 
are paid for by a single premium. From the very outset 
go to 95 per cent. of the single premium can be 
borrowed immediately on the sole security of the policy, 
and after the assurance has been in force for a few years 
a larger sum than was originally paid can be obtained 
either as a surrender value or as a loan. This feature 
of single-premium policies is well known to many 
members of the Stock Exchange, who, as oppor- 
tunity offers, buy policies of this kind, which enable 
them to obtain at a moment’s notice a loan equivalent 
to the amount invested. They can walk into the life 
office with the policy, and walk out with the money. 

In many ways endowment assurance at a single 
premium is a great deal better than a sinking-fund 
policy effected by a single payment. A man can go to 
an insurance company and pay £1077 in return for a 
guarantee of £2000 at the end of twenty years. We 
have just seen that a man can pay £1000 for an endow- 
ment assurance policy securing £1412 with bonuses in 
addition at his death within twenty years, and probably 


yielding £2020 at the end of that time. The sinking- 
fund policy is a guaranteed contract which does not share 
in the profits, and the endowment assurance gives more 
advantages and better results. ; : 

Policies under which the sum assured is paid only at 
death whenever it occurs can also be effected by single 
premiums. For age forty at entry one payment of #420 
secures £1000 without profits at death, and a similar 
with-profit policy for £1000 can be secured for a single 
payment of £526. 

in subsequent articles we shall describe other 
policies at high rates of premium, such as whole-life 
assurances subject to premiums for ten years, and 
endowment assurances for short periods. For those 
with sufficient capital to leave dependents well provided 
for, policies at high premiums have many attractions. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE 
Ill. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE GALLIC MIND. 


Stee question still remains: Though the French 
consented to sit through De Vigny’s ‘* Othello ’’, 
and though the incipient merriment of a Parisian 
audience at sight of Hamlet sitting upon the ground 
was drowned in the applause of Dumas’ faithful bat- 
talions, were they, as a matter of fact, any nearer to 
an appreciation? Was Shakespeare anything more to 
his admirers than the great Romantic who transcended 
the formula which the Romantics themselves had over- 
thrown? 

Before an answer to this question can be given a 
word is necessary upon the relation in which Teutonic 
humour stands to Gallic comedy. The French have 
no word for humour, because they have no use for such 
a word. The Gallic laugh has nothing whatever to do 
with humour. It is the cruel, critical laugh that passes 
judgment upon the follies of life as they present them- 
selves when held up to view by the Moliére of the 
passing generation. It is laughter of the brain. The 
deeper laughter that comes not so much from a per- 
ception as from a feeling of the fundamental incon- 
gruities of nature ; the laughter of the man who stands 
aloof from what he sees and sympathises with it at 
the same time; the broad, silent laughter that claims 
kinship with the whole of life, springing from the deeps 
of its tragedy and eliciting a sudden smile from the 
midst of tears; this kind of laughter is not Gallic, and 
the French have no word for it. The French feel their 
tragedy and think their comedy. Consequently, the 
two remain distinct. The humour of the English is 
not a product of the intelligence. To define it as an 
outlook upon life is not sufficient. Rather, it is a way 
of feeling life and of reacting to it. It lies, therefore, 
in the same plane as tragedy. Villemain did well to 
declare that the grave-scene in ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ was for 
the English alone, though little praise is due to him 
for the interpretation he desired to have placed upon 
that remark. The grave-scene in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is one 
of the finest examples of humour in Shakespeare ; and, 
once again let it be stated, the French have no word 
for it. 

Many Frenchmen are aware of what, as a race, they 
lack. The spectacle of Paul Stapfer, the best of the 
modern critics upon Shakespeare, endeavouring to give 
his countrymen some idea of the extraordinary psycho- 
logic compound called ‘‘ humour ’’ by the English 
is a fine example of the thing he is trying to explain. 
An even better example is afforded by De Stendhal, 
who went solemnly round the theatres with a note- 
book to find out what it was that made the people 
laugh. De Tréveret is another who knows that some- 
thing is missing but does not quite know what it is: 
** Ce mélange de badinage, de philosophie, de caprice, 
et d’imagination que les Anglais appellent humour ”’. 

Shakespeare did not write comedies in the French 
sense. The only play that approaches the comedy in 
the French sense is ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor ”’, 
which accordingly is the one invariably selected for 
favourable comment by their critics. Moreover, if the 
French proceed to enumerate Shakespeare’s comic 
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personages as they understand the word, these turn 
out to be, not Dogberry, not Gobbo, not Sir Toby Belch, 
but Biron, Benedick, Jaques, and Timon. 

The French, being blind on one side to Shakespeare 
as a man of humour, and blind, from their centuries 
of training in the school of Racine, to Shakespeare as 
a tragic writer, an appreciation seems a long way off. 
For the Romantic outburst must not be regarded as a 
revolution. It was a development from Racine, and 
not an abrogation. Hugo, in writing ‘‘ Cromwell ’’, 
‘thought that he was imitating Shakespeare. There is 
perhaps nothing in literature that is less like anything 
that Shakespeare wrote, or possibly could have written. 
‘* Athalie ’’ is nearer to ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ than is ‘‘ Crom- 
well 

The straightest way to measure the real dimensions 
-of the fundamental misunderstanding of Shakespeare 
‘by the French is to take some of the more prominent 
and typical of their critics, and watch them in the act 
of reading the plays. There is not one of them all that 
‘feels quite comfortable. There are bursts of admira- 
tion or censure, but they seem unaccountable. The 
acquired instincts that they have so unceasingly trained 
to an appreciation of their own literature fail them here, 
-and the result is incredibly fantastic. 


Let us, for instance, return yet again to Chateau- 


briand. It was Chateaubriand that began the legend 
“of a Shakespeare who wrote in a spirit of universal 
mockery and doubt. ‘‘ Shakespeare, cet esprit si 
tragique, tua son sérieux de sa moquerie, de son dédain 
de lui-méme et de l’espéce humaine ; il doutait de tout : 
perhaps est un mot qui lui revient sans cesse.’’ Philaréte 
Chasles, who made a profound study of Shakespeare’s 
works, came to the same conclusion ; and, to the satis- 
‘faction of his countrymen, proved that Shakespeare 
~would never have written his tragedies or risen above the 
‘frivolity of his earlier manner had he not read the essays 
of Michael de Montaigne. 

Next, it is worth while to watch Lamartine as he reads 
‘* Romeo and Juliet ’’. How distressed he becomes 
when confronted with ‘‘ les ignobles obscénités dont la 
nourrice de Juliette salit l’oreille virginale de l’amante de 
‘Roméo ’’! How sure he is that the inclusion of a clown 
in the play is ‘‘ une concession du poéte a I’habitude 
ricaneuse du peuple qui fréquentait son théatre ’? ! How 
“bored he becomes when ‘‘ une scéne triviale entre les 
valets et les servantes autour des buffets amuse le 
peuple’?! And how charmed he is with the nightingale 
“that was a lark after all! And then he turns the pages 
and comes to ‘‘ Othello ’’, which he reads painfully 
‘through to the end. ‘‘ Voici la derniére scéne de cette 
abominable boucherie plutét que tragédie ; il y a horreur, 
mais peu de talent ; l’horreur seul a attaché le peuple a 
cette abomination.”’ 

Then there is the Shakespeare of Taine; the Shake- 
speare who has imagination and passion, without 
‘morality or reason; the man whose fecundity was 
appalling, and untouched with conscience, like the 
fecundity of nature;.the man who was indifferent to 
ideas and religions and philosophies, and_ utterly 
unselective in his material. 

Then there is the Shakespeare of Meziéres, a most 
moral man with solicitous regard for the virtues and 
‘standards of society. He will have no intriguing valets 
in his plays, because servants should be kept in their 
place. He will never neglect to force home his moral 
lesson with pitiless rigour. For example, do but notice 
how Lear and Desdemona reap the consequences of their 
injudicious conduct. And what better moral lesson 
could one have than the punishment of Falstaff at the 
very moment when his wickedness seemed about to 
triumph? According to Meziéres, Falstaff is an in- 
structive figure in more ways than one. For instance, 
why do the Germans like him better than the French? 
Because the Germans have had no Voltaire, no Moliére, 
and no Regnard. The French know better. ‘‘ Falstaff 
ne s’éléve pas A nos yeux au-dessus de la bouffonnerie. 
C’est un bouffon trés divertissant, mais ce n’est que 
bouffon. II reste dans la région secondaire ot nous 
rencontrons chez-nous Scapin, Sosie, et Mascarille.’’ 

An Englishman feels quite helpless here. What is 


“the use of setting Meziéres to read Dame Quickly’s 


account of Falstaff’s end? Like others of his country- 
men he would discover in it evidences of a death-bed 
repentance. What is the use of telling him that we 
would not exchange those words of Dame Quickly for 
all the comedies of Moliére and Aristophanes put to- 
gether? The French have no word for humour. 

In 1870 De Tréveret read a paper to the Sorbonne. 
It was a paper upon Falstaff. Falstaff, it appears, from 
among that class of Shakespearian personages “‘ plus 
singuliers que risibles ’’ shone forth as Shakespeare’s 
one good piece of comedy. De Tréveret’s paper tries 
to be an appreciation, and at the outset he seems to be 
getting very near to Falstaff indeed. Then suddenly 
occurs a most wonderful sentence: ‘‘ Issu d’une noble 
famille, Falstaff n’a pas conservé le sentiment de 
l’honneur véritable ’’. So Falstaff is judged, and passes 
in true French fashion to remorse and death. More- 
over, ‘‘ le progrés des lumiéres, la vigilance des gend- 
armes, la sévérité de l’opinion publique ”’ will not permit 
his like to come upon the earth again. 

A striking indication of French taste and opinion is 
afforded by the adaptations that were freely made for the 
purposes of the French stage. Though these changed 
in character as time went on, they got no nearer to being 
like their originals than they had been in the days when 
Ducis reduced ‘*‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Othello,’’ and ‘‘ Macbeth ’’ 
to the unities, or when the revolutionary Mercier pieced 
together a ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ in which the Capulets 
and Montagues embraced one another in the last act. 
In the ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ of Dumas, a Romantic triumph, 
Ophelia is the daughter of Claudius and the price of her 
father’s forgiveness. In the ‘‘ As You Like It’’ of 
George Sand, Celia is the heroine, Jaques the most fully 
elaborated character, and the moral of the piece is its 
making. The moral, of course, is admirable. Man in 
close contact with nature loses all his baseness. 

In conclusion, it would be difficult to do anything 
better than quote Jusserand, who holds substantially the 
same views that have been maintained in these articles. 
Shakespeare aided the emancipation of French drama, 
but the old foundation remained unaffected. ‘‘ Ce con- 
quérant, ce nouvel Attila n’a asservi personne. . . 
Croire qu’il se soit acclimaté parmi nous, que son génie 
ait pénétré le nétre et l’ait transformé, c’est une erreur.’’ 
The French onlooker may applaud a scene, a striking 
word, an episode. He does not applaud Shakespeare. 
‘* Il admire par moments, mais sans s’abandonner tout 
4 fait; il est en présence d’un génie trop différent ; les 
différences l’inquiétent autant que les beautés le frap- 
pent.’’ Perhaps Jusserand, who makes this statement, 
was the one Frenchman of note who really knew what it 
was that his countrymen missed. 


AN ELIZABETHAN PARSON AND HIS CURATE: 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


ARSON RALPH MAYE, whose multifarious and 
sometimes microscopic sources of income appear 
in his recently recovered ‘‘ Tythes Book ’’,* in several 
of his pages throws a curious light on the status and 
emoluments of his coadjutor, Sir Martin Parnall, curate 
of the adjoining parish of S. Blazey. There were, need- 
less to say, no *‘ assistant curates ’’, such as we know 
now, in the land in a.p. 1600, but there were pluralities, 
and at that date and for long afterwards the benefice of 
S. Blasius, five miles away, was tacked on to the 
‘* Vicaridge ’’ of S. Austell, and ‘‘ Ser Martyn ’’—we 
can please ourselves as to the spelling—was the humble 
Levite to whom Mr. Maye had committed that portion 
of his charge. And as our Vicar recorded his payments 
almost as punctiliously as his receipts or his debita or 
arreragia, we get an instructive glimpse into the re- 
sources and almost into the ménage of this most 
impecunious cleric. It is to be hoped that he did his 
duty manfully by the flock, for certainly he had little 
enough to do with the fleece. 
But before we occupy ourselves with this gentleman’s 
exiguous stipend, something more must be said, if only 
to heighten the contrast, as to the Vicar’s incomings. 


* SATURDAY REVIEW, 4 September 1909. 
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For in addition to the fish, flesh and fowl, the hay, hemp 
and honey, which yielded him their annual tributes, he 
levied, he was entitled to levy, a charge on practically 
everything connected, however indirectly, with the pro- 
duce of the soil or the sea: the miller, for example, and 
the miller’s man paid toll as well as the farmer or the 
hind, and the women who salted the pilchards as well 
as the owners of the boats or seines which captured 
them. This accounts for the mention of mills—no 
doubt corn mills : John Hodge paid 3s. 4d. annually for 
his at Boscoppa, apart from his private earnings: the 
mill at Spit paid 2s. ; it looks indeed as if the water that 
drove the mill contributed to the ecclesiastical ex- 
chequer, as ‘‘ privy fford ’’ is of fairly frequent mention : 
Morishe the ‘‘ tynner ’’ paid for his ‘‘ privy ff.’’ xijd. 
And it explains the inclusion of ‘‘ men ”’ and ‘‘ women ”’ 
among titheable objects; after a great haul of fish the 
Vicar ‘‘ recd. of Otis Hayne for the same men ”*_the 
same as had paid before—‘‘ and right, xiijs.”’—quite a 
windfall it was (the date is 14 September) ; and he also 
had ‘‘ from Rouse’ sayne and the women xvs. iijd.’’, 
and for ‘‘ a sharing of profits on Sep. 7, xliijs.’ over 
43 in one month. The mills must hide their minished 
heads before such draughts of fishes ; they were clearly 
not like those at Doncaster : 


‘* The Doncaster mayor, he sits in his chair, 
And his mills they merrily go, 
And his nose it doth shine with the drinking of wine, 
And the gout is in his great toe ’’! 


These ‘‘ personal tithes ’’ (personales decimae are 
mentioned in one account), having been paid in the 
unreformed Church, were secured to later incumbents 
by 2 and 3 Edw. VI. cap. 15—butcher, baker and candle- 
stick-maker must each pay ‘‘ the tenth part of his clear 
gains ’’ to the parish priest. This is the meaning of 
‘ privata acquisita ’’, which charge appears almost as 
regularly as that for ‘‘ vaccae ”’ or ‘‘ vituli ’’ : it averages 
about xijd. per annum. Stephen Clemens, however, 
paid 2s. 6d. yearly, but then John Carlyane was let off 
(in 1602) with 34d.—his year’s gains must surely have 
exceeded 3s. 11d., perhaps he was one of the unem- 
ployed. Wm. Renold ‘‘ paid xviijd. pro se et suis filiis ; 
another paid a like amount pro se et genero suo; John 
Hamblye paid 6d. and 12d. in alternate years. All 
these apparently farmed or traded on their own account. 
But Parson Maye by no means overlooked ‘‘ wages- 
men’s tithes ’’, as he calls them; fancy having to go 
round and collect them! ‘‘ Servus Davies ”’ paid 12d. ; 
Thomas Congen’s wages were 5, but what he paid 
does not appear—perhaps he evaded payment altogether ; 
Ambrosse Skewes’ wage reached £6—almost as much 
as Sir Martin had for his year’s ministry. John 
Hambly at Tregongeeves gave his man 4os. wage and 
his maids Agnes and Alison 13s. 4d. each, but doubtless 
they were boarded in his house ; for one or all of these he 
paid 2s. 4d. in 1600; for one servant 2s. in 1602; in 1604, 
only 8d.—these marked fluctuations must have been most 
embarrassing. In one place the Vicar has set down a 
list, a few lines of which may be cited, of 


AUSTLE SERVANTS IN ANNO DomINI 1599 THAT Palrp. 
Nicholas Dalamyne serves R. Tonking, wages 13s. 8d. 


viijd. 
Thomas Nicoll, serves Coisgarne » xiiind. 
Margery Allen, serva ejusdem Domini 8d. 
Robert Nicholas servit sua manu . 
Wm. Payne, servant . xvjd, rec, 
Epsigh Carlyane, serves Richard Body . . xd, 
John Brihan serves Mr. Kendall . xvjd; 
John Cowlyn, servus ejusdem xxd, 
Marget Robyn, servaejusdem .  viijd. 


We have also lists for 1600, 1601 and 1604, and it is 
to be remarked that these three have few names in com- 
mon—the inference from which is either that servants 
paid most irregularly or that they did not retain their 
places much longer than they do nowadays ; possibly they 
were engaged at the annual “‘ Statutes ’’ or hiring-day 
and remained their year; of one, a servant of Mr. 
Kendall (he had five), Elizth. Paulye by name, Mr. Maye 
remarks, ‘‘ Dudum venit et non stetit mensem ”’ (‘‘ she 
came but lately and did not stop a month ’’)—the servant 


problem is evidently a perennial ; of Elizth. Robin, who 


only paid 6d., that she ‘‘ serves p. d.”’ ; probably she was 
an old-time charwoman. This is the smallest sum paid ; 

Pasco Dadow and “‘ John the Tynner ’’ each paid iijs.— 
presumably this was for skilled labour. John Dadow 
junr. would seem to have paid xxd. twice in 1599. But 
it is more reasonable to ascribe this to a clerical blunder 
on the parson’s part than to young John’ s inexperience. 

We must pass by the mortuaries or ‘‘ corse-presents ”’ 
payable on the death of every householder and the 
funeral fees (funerale or sepultura), which averaged 
about 6d. But we may remark that Mr. Maye had no 
idea of working for nothing ; he charged Rose Trewenyk, 
for example, iijs. iiijd. for ‘‘ writing her invent ’’—he 
had “‘ laid out ”’ for her xiiijs. ‘* for her commission 
and the proctor’s fees ’’. And this brings us back to the 
S. Blazey curate. 

‘* Passing rich on forty pounds a year’’! Such a 
sum far exceeded Sir Martin’s wildest dreams ; his fixed 
stipend was apparently £8 per annum, for the Vicar 
mentions 40s. as the summa of one quarter. No doubt 
this represents a much larger sum according to the 
present value of money, but when compared with Mr. 
Maye’s charges and imposts it seems pitifully small. 
It was paid, too, in pitiful driblets and the account 
was always overdrawn. On 26 March 1600 we come 
across this ‘‘ Memorandum—that I reconed with Sir 
Martyn and he dothe owe me, above all things due unto 
him at the 14th of May next, the full some of xxs. more ”’ 
Then follows the reckoning ; here are a few items : ea 
payd him at Whitson Day fayre at Bodmin, 1os.’’—the 
poor curate had clearly found himself at the fair, where 
astonishing bargains were going, with nothing in his 


pocket! ‘‘ More: White paid him iiijs.”’ ‘* Item: 
more at severall tymes in money xxs.’’ ‘* So I owe ’’— 
thus he concludes—‘‘ Ser Martyn no wages . . . and 


he must allow me in the next accompt the hole Receipts 
of the Regester booke.’? One wonders whether the old 
gentleman ever got them, in spite of Sir Martin’s signa- 
ture at the end allowing the figures. It is possible, 
however, that Mr. Maye’s bark was worse than his bite, 
for on one occasion the curate received xls. all at once, 
but this was ‘‘ against his daughter’s wedding ’’—we 
may imagine the trousseau and the breakfast which this 
exceptional largess would supply! Moreover, the fol- 
lowing half-year’s account would suggest ‘that the 
curate’s ‘‘ wages ’’ had been considerably advanced : 


Item. Paid Sir at S. 4, 


monye . xs. 
more the 8th of November ° + Xxijs. 
more the 6th of December at Bodmyn . . xs. 
more the last of January . ° ° ° XXxS. 
more by Trenaur in February . xs. 
more to your wiffe in Fowey, the 5th of March vs.. 
paid yourself the 1st of Aprill, 1603 - . xs. 
for the Regester booke ended at the 25th of 
March last . vs. 
more to make up his quarter his payment which 
will be full at the 14th of May next. ‘ Xxs. 


(Signed) MARTEN PARNALL. 


There is, we believe, a society among us for maintaining 
the rights of curates. They may recognise in these 
accounts the hole of the pit whence their grievances were 
first digged. 


A REPERTORY THEATRE. 
By R. B. CunninGHAME GRAHAM. 


HE red-haired Spaniard from Ceuta, who had beer 
hired to keep the mules from eating up our horses’ 
corn—for in a fondak an Arab never ties his mule—was 
a sententious man. After having thrown a stone which 
narrowly escaped knocking out a horse’s eye, he said 
in answer toa —— ‘** No, Tetuan is not a bad place 
on the whole. . I am a mason, and just now am 
working ona mosque—a nice job for a Christian, eh? ”’ 
No one compassionating him, he continued : “ The worst 
thing is that there are no amusements in the place. A 
man without amusement soon grows vicious This 
he enunciated with so grave an air some might have 
thought he had evolved and not inherited the phrase. 
‘* The infidel, of course ’’ (he meant the Moors), ‘‘ do not 
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require amusement as we Christians do. Give them a 
cup of weak green tea, flavoured with mint, and they 
will sit for hours and talk about the price of barley or 
on the attributes of God, for all is one to them, and be 
as happy as a strolling player upon the evening of a 
holiday.’” He stopped and tried to light a cigarette with 
a flint and steel, and, failing, put the cigarette behind 
his ear, saying, ‘‘ I’ll leave it for the next bull-fight, as 
we say in Spain; not that they ever have a bull-fght in 
this benighted land. Why do we come here? I some- 
times ask myself. True, here there are no taxes, and 
bread is cheaper than in Spain, but after all it is a purga- 
tory for us who come as pioneers of progress to this 
accursed land 

He did not look precisely like a pioneer of progress as 
he stood in the muddy fondak yard, his naked feet shoved 
into alpargatas which he wore down at heel like Moorish 
slippers, his jacket dangling from one shoulder like a 
cloak, and with a grey felt hat from Cordoba, battered 
and napless, kept on his head by a black ribbon tied 
underneath his chin. Still, we must take men as we 
find them, as we take banknotes at their face value, and 
generally their estimate of themselves and of their worth 
is nearer to the truth than any we can form. So it may 
well have been he was a pioneer designed by fate to show 
the Moors all that is worst in European progress, and 
bound himself to suffer in the showing, debarred from 
bull-fights, gambling and politics in what he styled ‘‘ a 
cursed land of unwashed burnooses and of lice ’’. 

No one could say he was not civil in his manners, or 
fluent in his speech to a degree that would have made 
the future of a public speaker in the north. Then he was 
tall and strong and not bad-looking in a sort of villainous 
and cut-throat style, and certainly a good shot with a 
stone. For his abilities in his craft I cannot speak, not 
having had the curiosity to go and see the mosque where 
he was working, but he possessed a flow of ready and 
most idiomatic Arabic, an unusual thing for a Spaniard 
born in ‘‘ Las Plazas Fuertes ’’, that is Ceuta, Las 
Alhucemas and all the rest of Spain’s possessions on 
the coast. 

He took his cigarette from behind his ear, just as a 
clerk resumes his pen, and looked at it regretfully, and, 
when I handed him a match, lighted it, perhaps as a 
concession to the progress he was introducing, and then 
began to smoke with that peculiar relish, drinking the 
smoke and then expelling it a minute after in the middle 
of a flood of words, which only Spaniards of his class can 
ever perfectly attain. His action somehow called to 
mind a certain Irishman who drove me to a meeting at 
a place, the name of which I have forgotten, somewhere 
near Lurgan. All that I can recall is that the meeting 
was in a gaunt, dilapidated hall, stuck in the middle of 
the fields, and had been built by an old clergyman who 
had lived a blameless life till sixty and then ‘‘ renagered’’, 
as the people said, and turned an atheist. Such things 
happen infrequently except amongst the Kelto-Saxon 
race. Having ‘‘ renagered ’’, he had to testify ... . 
just as the Moors will call in a loud voice to any European 
who has put on their clothes, saying, ‘‘ Testify, O wearer 
of the haik ! ’’; so it seemed necessary to him to justify 
his creed. 

Accordingly the quondam clergyman, now turned 
atheist, to show his faith in the nonentity of God, erected 
in the fields, a mile or two outside the village where 
he lived, a temple made with hands, and, having fres- 
coed it inside with pictures of the pagan deities, called 
it the ‘‘ Hall of Apollo ’’, making, as it were, a sort of 
testimony of the bricks to his own idiocy. 

The country people, more astute or more imaginative, 
called it the ‘‘ Hall of Vanus ’’, and to it I was bound. 

Of course it rained, and as we passed by public-house 
or licensed premises the driver jerked his whip towards 
them, remarking, as a man talks in a dream, ‘‘ Finucane 
keeps good spirits ’’ or ‘‘ Little Bob Coleary has nate 
whisky ’’. Still 1 was obdurate, till he, drawing a green 
and freckled apple from his pocket, tendered it to me. 

I asked him ‘‘ What is that for? ’’ and he replied 
** Sure it will keep down the drouth ’’; so we stopped 
at the first shebeen, and he drank whisky whilst I shivered 
in the rain. 

Perhaps the remembrance of the episode softened my 


heart towards the red-haired dweller in ‘‘ Las Plazas 
Fuertes ’’, and so I tendered him the match. 

It did not break the ice between us, for none existed ; 
but it somehow drew us together, just as that acid- 
looking apple drew me towards the man upon the road 
in the Black North whilst shivering on his car. 

My friend talked on, throwing a stone or two occa- 
sionally at a marauding mule, and telling me about the 
lives and habits of the Europeans in the town, by which 
I learned that Sodom and Gomorrah had been cleanly 
living places compared to Tetuan. As by an after- 
thought, he said, ‘‘ Seeing that you speak Christian 
you might care to see ‘ Don Juan Tenorio ’, which is 
being played to-night at the dramatic circle in the 
consulate ’’. 

I did, and said that I would like to go, and he, calling 
loudly to a boy ‘‘ Oh Mojamito ’’, after the fashion 
of his countrymen, who tack a Spanish termination on 
to an Arab name, perhaps for euphony, there and then 
constituted him his ‘‘ caliph ’’, as he explained to me, 
to keep away the mules. He added ‘‘ Now I am free 
to take you to the theatre, which in fact I had wished 
to see, but could not for want of necessary funds ’’. 
Having hypothecated, as it were, some of his salary, 
which I advanced him on the spot, he dipped his hands 
into a drinking-trough for mules, sleeked down his hair 
with water, and having picked a marigold growing upon 
a wall, stuck it behind his ear, and so was ready to escort 
us to the play. 

By devious ways he led us, through meandering lanes, 
talking quite at his ease to a young lady of the party, 
although she did not understand a word he said—which 
perhaps was well, considering the frankness of his speech. 
At last he led us to the place, having explained that in 
the dearth of all amusements the Spanish colony had 
organised theatricals to pass away the time, their idea 
being to give stock pieces, such as ‘‘ Don Juan Tenorio ”’ 
and the like, which everybody knew. ‘‘ I see ’’, I said, 
‘* a repertory theatre ’’ ; to which he answered ‘‘ Reper- 
tory—I rather like the name ’’. We took the most 
expensive places at a peseta each, and entered through 
a door at which just such another as our guide stood 
taking tickets, smoking a cigarette. 

The hall, a long, low building off a narrow Moorish 
street, was lit by tin petroleum lamps, some hanging 
from the roof and others stuck against the wall. Most 
of them flared and smoked, and all of them gave out a 
rank, metallic smell. At one end of the room was a 
small stage, only a little larger than in a theatre of 
marionettes, but high above the floor. The walls were 
painted a pale yellow, something between the colour of a 
light montbretia and a canary bird. Upon them 
elongated vases, reminding one somehow of stained- 
glass figures by Jean Goujon, were drawn in a dull red. 
They held bouquets of what one might call superflowers, 
so violent were their colours and so difficult to tell the 
species to which they might belong. The audience was 
composed of almost all the Spanish colony in Tetuan and 
a few Moors and Riffs. In the front row the wives and 
daughters of the diplomatists and of the officers attached 
to the obsolescent military mission, and of the beef con- 
tractor, the doctor and the interpreter, were seated in a 
row. Most of them had a little run to fat, and nearly all 
wore white silk blouses over black silk skirts. Their 
fans were in their hands, and a light whir as of a locust’s 
wings filled all the hall as they perpetually opened and 
shut them with the peculiar grace that only Spanish 
women ever attain to in the manipulation of this most 
potent instrument of war. Their faces were all white 
with powder, which in the case of those of lesser category 
(for all had brought their servants to the show) was 
carried up into the hair by natural instinct, so as to avoid 
a hard effect where the powder ended and the black hair 
began. Needless to say, their hair was done with 
taste, either piled high upon the head or, with the 
younger women, brought low about the ears and parted 
in the middle, looking a little like two waves upon the 
sides. 

Though few of them were handsome seen alone, their 
great black eyes, long eyelashes, and the intense and 
jetty blackness of their hair, setting their dead-white 
faces, as it were, in a frame, gave to them in the mass a 
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beauty which threw the looks of women in more am- 
bitious theatres into the shade by its look of wildness and 
intensity. 

The men were, on the whole, inferior to them, as often 
happens in the South, where Nature seems to have put 
out her best effort in the women of the race. Still, they 
had most of them that air of nervous hardness which 
many Spaniards have, and, from the superannuated 
colonel who filled an elusive post on the unnecessary and 
futile military mission, to the stout beef contractor, they 
looked like men no one could venture to insult. 

At one end of the room a group of Moors, looking like 
figures made out of snow wrapped in their fleecy haiks, 
and silent and impassive, sat on their chairs uneasily, 
just as a European sits uneasily when squatted on the 
ground. Now and then one of them furtively drew up 
a leg and tucked it under him upon his chair, and nearly 
all of them let the beads of their Mecca rosaries slip 
through the fingers of one hand, leaving the other free 
to make a movement now and then either of deprecation 
or assent. The play, ‘‘ Don Juan Tenorio ’’, as was set 
forth upon the green and flimsy handbill, is one of the 
stock pieces of the Spanish stage, and all the actors and 
actresses were amateurs, drawn from the Spanish 
residents in Tetuan. 

Nothing could possibly have been more democratic 
than the composition of the company. The receiver of 
the Customs was Don Juan ; the corporal attached to the 
consulate, the comendador ; his wife, the heroine; a tall, 
thin Spanish girl, the duenna; and yet they all looked, 
walked and spoke as if they had been born upon the 
stage. 

The poverty of the mounting of the piece, the common 
dresses made of cotton velvet, and the smallness of the 
stage, so far from spoiling gave an air of such intense 
reality to the whole thing, it would have been diffi- 
cult to match in any theatre. Nothing could have been 
more intensely natural than the first scene, in which Don 
Juan Tenorio comes home from Italy. The naked stage, 
with a deal table in the middle of it round which were 
set two or three Austrian chairs, took one, incredible as 
it may seem, back to the Middle Ages, at the first words 
the actors spoke. Nothing apparently upon the stage 
seems harder to set forth than poverty. Here all was 
poverty; but for all that nothing was sordid, and it 
seemed natural to see a man dressed in trunk hose, with 
a long rapier by his side and an imperfect recollection of 
his part, swagger across the stage, because you did not 
think it was a stage, so strongly did the actors dominate 
the accessories and focus interest upon themselves. 
They came and went, spoke (when they could recollect 
their parts), exactly as they must have gone about and 
spoken at the epoch of the play. They quarrelled fiercely, 
so fiercely that sometimes the phlegmatic Moors moved 
on their chairs uneasily, although their movements may 
well have been caused by the novelty of thcir position 
and the cramp in theirlegs. Occasionally upon the stage 
swords flashed, and swarthy men attired in cotton tights 
which bagged a little at the knee, and yet did not in the 
Teast make them ridiculous, set on each other with such 
good will it was a marvel no one was maimed for life. 
The prompter was a man of genius, voluble, as one could 
plainly hear, but yet discreet, as his remarks, ‘‘ Now, 
Don Luis, ’tis time to draw your sword ”’, or ‘‘ Brigida, 
don’t let him press your hand till you have got the 
purse ’’, most amply testified. At times I fancied by 
the sudden change of voice that when an actor had 
forgotten all he had to say the prompter boldly read 
it from the book in a loud key, although the actor still 
stamped about the stage like a demoniac. These were 
the blemishes upon the surface, but underneath the 
heterogeneous company of Spanish amateurs, ill dressed 
and acting on a stage scarce large enough for 
marionettes, defective in their parts, and playing to an 
audience a good half of which knew little of the language 
that the actors spoke, in some strange way brought 
medizval Spain before one’s eyes as I have never seen 
it done in the most ambitious theatre in Spain. It may 
have been because Spain always has been poor, for three 
parts of the gold from Potosi filtered to Antwerp and to 
Genoa ; it may have been because things always have 
been done in Spain in a haphazard way, that the hap- 


hazard method of the actors really set forth her medieval 
life as in a looking-glass. At any rate, an English lady 
sitting by my side, who knew but little Spanish, watched 
the whole play in rapt attention, her colour going and 
coming at each episode, and when the piece was over said 
she had never seen such acting in her life in any theatre. 

When it was finished and everybody duly slain before 
our eyes, over the Spanish Consul’s sweet champagne 
the actors wandered in and out, and a fat Moorish Custom 
House official involuntarily gave the measure of their 
unconscious art, for, seeing Don Luis Mejia still in his 
medieval clothes, but smoking an anachronistic 
cigarette, he looked amazed and said in halting Spanish, 
‘* By Allah, I thought that you were dead ! ’’ and wished 
to feel the place where he was sure the sword had run 
into his side. 


HAVEN. 


HE village seen from across ‘‘ the harbour ’’, as 
the wide estuary is called, seems to have come 
from the dim woodland massed over the rise to the 
north and crowded, leaving here and there a cottage by 
the way, down the narrow spit of land nosing a pathway 
out into the water. There it has stood, for centuries, 
among the trees round the little square grey wooden- 
towered church. 

It shows at high tide a gleaming border along the 
farther margin of the waters lapping and washing along 
the low sea wall. 

It calls the eye across the waste as you make your 
way down the harbour along the scrub-grown shore 
amongst the rank sea-spinach and lavender. On a day 
when the buffeting wind, driving the low clouds help- 
lessly across the sky, would possess you altogether, and 
the plaintive sea-mews whirl in broken circles above 
the troubled water, you will scarcely pass the angle of 
the high sand bank where the causeway turns towards 
the distant sea without a last glance. 

Seen thus from afar the Old House falls back into 
the picture, offering no saliency for the seeking eye, 
appearing only as a greyish surface to the left of the 
derelict tidal-mill. You would grant it the wide outlook 
across the flats available to all the dwellings owning 
rearward eyes on that side of the village, and it might 
occur to you to wonder whether it would claim free 
range beyond the little low headland marking the bend. 
It would not further engage your thought, it would 
make no mark, preserving unplumbed its peculiar 
quality. You would not even discover, though you 
observed its pallid featureless front across the narrowest 
reach of the estuary, that it has won by some score of 
vards the race towards the low shore. 

But this vision of it as a part, indistinguishable from 
its fellows, is, when once you know the Old House, an 
endearing contact—a comfortable everyday ‘‘ set-off ’’ 
to the riches of first experience. 

What better way to inherit the quality of the place 
than to have come away from some long-sustained 
pressure, by chance and not greatly expecting, to arrive 
at nightfall and drive the undeviating mile along the 
neatly hedged road from the station through the fading 
light, to recognise your destination by the sudden turf 
under the horse’s feet and the low archway of light 
flashing upon the darkness? Then a magic—shut away 
deep and secure from the stirring world which held you 
but an hour ago—in the musty lamplit front room, old 
things, old thoughts, old ways crowding round you, 
casting a spell potent enough to keep you a while with 
them alone—sinking deeper and deeper, going moment 
by moment further from your late distress—postponing 
for their sake the drawing back of curtain and blind and 
the pouring in—impinging and enfolding—of the soft 
dense south-coast air. 

All night long the spirit of the Old House possesses 
you, penetrating more and more completely as you lie 
content beneath the passage of the long hours—blessed 
by the intermittent breathing of the wind in the wide 
chimney, by the gracious stirring, as if ghostly fingers 
touched them in the darkness, of the flowered 
window draperies, till forgetfulness and sweet memory 
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touch all the garnerings of your being and the hour is 
rich with the promise of healing. The faint call of a 
sea-bird sounds friendly and intimate, a last sense before 
the sudden dropping of unsummoned sleep. . . . 

Robbed of its burden, unfurling already anticipatory 
wings, weariness holds you, ensconcing you with gently 
retaining hand in face of the morning window. And 
then there dawns the welcome truth about your kindly 
tent. For the Old House stands alone on the edge of 
the world. The village you came through last night 
has vanished. There is no dwelling, no creature, no 
challenge of movement in all the scene framed by your 
wide-flung sash. 

On either hand unhampered miles of muddy sand, 
jewelled with shallow pools, softly shining grey, silver 
and saffron, weed-grown, here and there a gleaming 
emerald, and across the way at comfortable range for 
the hungering eye a little bare strand backed by soft 
dun distances, and to the west access away and away 
and away until the sea lies a dim line along the far 
horizon. 

And all over the scene, making the living emerald soft 
and deep and powerless to claim a disturbing value, 
lowers the grey sky, a slowly shifting shroud. 

And the afternoon brings the procession of the re- 
turning sea. Hour by hour its voice draws nearer, 
until at last it comes in a heavy foamless swell on and 
on, filling the channel, flowing and beating round the 
little promontory, washing up almost to your feet. And 
as you listen to its lapping and watch its breathing under 
the soft lambency of the moving light, the early autumn 
gloaming falls, blotting out the little strand in a soft 
mist, moving towards you across the water, growing 
and deepening until the night is round you once more. 
The days pass. . . . No sign reaches you, if you have 
been wise, no greeting claims you. 

For daily adventure you may go out into your picture 
and meet the rain driving over the sea on the wind, the 
ceaseless south-west wind. Out across the ford you 
may go from ridge to ridge at ebbing tide and round 
the bend to the wilderness of distant waters. On and 
on, thoughtless, drinking the unimpeded air. And one 
day when the measure is full, when the wind and the 
rain and the thick salt air have done their work and your 
heart is strong within you, the sun comes. 

From the glinting water your contented eyes turn to 
the kindling distance, and there away beyond the little 
naked strand the unsuspected hills shine out crowned 
with gold and bronze, mass beyond mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WORKING MEN AND THE BUDGET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


London N.W. 4 October 1909. 


, Sir,—You ask in your notes of 2 October whether 

working men twenty-five years old, thirty-five, forty- 
five, fifty-five years old ’’ will ‘‘ really love a Budget ”’ 
that ‘‘ puts up the price of their drink and their smoke ”’. 
I am waiting patiently for the time when ‘ working 
man ’’ as a term of invidious distinction shall have been 
abolished ; but pending that blissful day I write as a 
working man who for the past twelve years has been 
sufficiently liberal to read the Saturpay, and I reply to 
your question that if the Budget made tobacco prohibi- 
tive and beer a penal offence the working classes would 
still be silly unto insanity if they failed to do all they could 
(when they are asked) to push this Budget through, and 
then, after that, ‘‘ more also ’’. 

In spite of the wail of the Dukes on behalf of their 
poorer brethren, in spite of the great concern of the 
Conservative press for the luxuries of the lowly, you 
know, Sir, as well as I do, that the Budget would have 
gone through without a word if the beer and tobacco 
taxes were all that was in it. I have a certain amount 
of respect (not much) for a ground landlord who comes 
out openly and says that he will oppose the Budget 
because the Budget hits him. The animal may be 
wicked to defend himself when attacked, but at any rate 


he is a natural animal and a plausible; what is so 
sickening to sensible working men of any age you name 
is the pernicious assumption of sympathy displayed 
by ducal folk for those who have to pay as much on 
a fourpenny ounce of tobacco as they have to pay on 
a pound’s worth of undeveloped land. The working 
classes will be wise to take this sympathy with a very 
large pinch of (untaxed) salt, and meanwhile hammer 
away at those “‘ capital values ’’. The pivot of the 
Budget is the land taxes. On that all turns, and if the 
Government in a moment of weakness or fright were to 
delete this part of their Bill the agitation against the 
Budget would drop the moment after, and for all the 
landed classes cared the workers could pay two shillings 
a pot and sixpence a pipe to make up the deficit. As 
regards the first, it would probably turn out to be a 
very good thing for many hundreds of thousands of my 
countrymen. They simply wouldn’t drink, the Chan- 
cellor wouldn’t get his money, and in order to meet his 
expenses (which, with respect to armaments, might, 
with a sober country, be somewhat less) would have to 
turn again to the one final and inevitable source of 
revenue—the pockets of those who live fatly on other 
people’s labour. 

One last word, if you will permit me. You deprecate, 
in a succeeding paragraph, the ‘‘ music-hall ’’ method 
of running the politics of the country. The only politics 
which the music-hall ever knew is the politics of beer. 
You can hear it every night in those places of amusement, 
which are only enlarged public-houses. There it is 
natural, but I do not expect to hear it in the SATURDAY. 
Better the Lord Hugh Cecil aspect of things than this 
(and I, an agnostic, say it). It was a bad day for the 
workers of England when Lord Northcliffe began to 
edit a paper. It will be a worse day if they allow him 
and his party to edit the country and to go back to power 
by the mandate of their own insobriety. If they are 
willing to pay more for their glass or to sacrifice it alto- 
gether for the time, they may one day own England, and 
have real beer into the bargain. I enclose my name and 
address. 

Yours truly, 
A Liperat READER. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


27 September 1900. 

Sir,—In my letter concerning the present condition of 
Christianity in Italy which you recently published I men- 
tioned the encouragement which the Spanish Freemasons 
had received from Signor Podrecca and his paper, the 
‘* Asino’’. Since then the Grand Master of Italian 
Freemasonry, Ettore Ferrari, has issued a circular, 
dated 20 September, in which he very openly endorses 
the action of the rioters at Barcelona and alludes in no 
concealed terms to ‘‘ those two suffering countries, 
Spain and Russia, where the voice of liberty is being 
crushed ’’. M. Aristide Briand’s organ, ‘‘ L’Action ”’, 
has been particularly violent of late with respect to the 
arrest of Ferrer and the closing of certain schools in 
various parts of Spain in which the teaching was dis- 
tinctly revolutionary ; and I notice, not without a little 
amusement, that the ‘‘ Daily News ’’ publishes an inter- 
view with M. Leroux, a gentleman who was as steeped 
in all that has taken place in Spain lately as was ever 
Ferrer, and whose known approval of the attempt cn 
the King and Queen of Spain was one of the causes of 
his expulsion from that kingdom. 

The Paris ‘‘ Temps ’’, a paper which cannot be 
accused of clericalism, commenting on all these extra- 
ordinary manifestations of sympathy, gives in its issue 
of 18 September a specimen of the sort of teaching which 
has caused the schools in question to be closed. In 
these schools the children have been told that ‘‘ soldiers 
and officers are murderers, whose mission is to kill and 
to sack ’’. The national flag is ‘‘ a filthy rag put on a 
pole to deceive the people ’’. It is ‘‘ a symbol of tyranny 
and misery’’. Every year ‘‘ the Governments of 


Europe kill more men and women for their simple 
pleasure than there are stars in the firmament ’’. 
‘* Property has been created by spoliation. _ Religion is 
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an appalling falsehood—there is no God, no Christ and 
no future state. Science has proved these facts. 
Christ was an adventurer, the son of a prostitute and a 
carpenter, who had the audacity to impose himself upon 
the world as the Son of God. All Kings are monsters, 
who ought to be uncrowned and punished for their 
iniquities as the Kings of France and of England were 
punished centuries ago. In the great revolution which 
is coming we must destroy the middle classes and the 
wealthy ; we must destroy everything, so as to have a 
clear table on which to build up a new civilisation. If 
amongst the political men of the day there are one or two 
who pretend to sympathise with us, do not believe in their 
sympathy, but kill them when the opportunity occurs. 
We must abolish every existing law; expel and exter- 
minate all monks and nuns and priests; we must expel 
and slay all magistrates and lawyers ; we must demolish 
every church; we must confiscate all the money in the 
banks and all the money belonging to every class of 
citizen, military and civil. No one must be allowed to 
go out of Spain or to take any money or jewels out of 
the country. The railways must be confiscated to the 
good of the State, of the Commune. All the existing 
Ministers, courtiers and persons at the head of the 
Government must be massacred and a new set of men 
elected in their places, who must be of our way of think- 
ing. Long live this revolution which shall avenge all 
injustice! ’’ This abominable document, of which I give 
you a synopsis, was actually printed in large capitals 
and nailed up in every school under the control of the 
revolutionary party; and it is for closing these schools 
that the lives of the King and Queen of Spain and of 
the Ministers of that country are in danger !—it is to the 
scoundrels who invent and publish such an infamous 
thing as this that M. Aristide Briand and the Italian 
Freemasons extend their sympathy! In the meantime 
the Italian Government allows Signor Podrecca not only 
to continue the publication of the ‘‘ Asino’’ (than 
which in the whole history of journalism nothing 
more abominable has ever been published), but also to 
go the round of Italy holding anti-Christian meetings 
before excited audiences of the lowest classes. In 
almost every one of his speeches he takes great care to 
insinuate that it is quite justifiable to put an end to the 
Italian Monarchy, even by the most violent means, 
should the Government make any attempt to silence him. 
On 20 September in various parts of Italy the Socialist 
and Republican speakers openly advocated assassina- 
tion, regicide and universal pillage. Signor Giolitti 
nevertheless remains perfectly impassive, and does 
nothing to put a stop to these outrages, which, if they 
are not checked in time, may lead Italy to her destruction. 

I had the pleasure of meeting recently a very dis- 
tinguished Italian who was the most intimate friend of 
Garibaldi, whose eyes he closed in death. He too 
lamented the terrible mistake his countrymen were 
making in ‘‘ monkeying ’’—to use his own expression, 
‘* scimietare ’’—the French in all that is worst in that 
decadent nation ; above all, in its wild anti-theism. 

Yours truly, 
A TRAVELLER. 


DRUNKENNESS IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is extremely doubtful if it is generally known 
in England, or at any rate the southern part of England, 
the extent to which drunkenness exists in Scotland. 

For the first time in my life I have been staying for a 
few weeks in localities not far removed from Dundee or 
Edinburgh, and have done a certain amount of travelling 
about in this direction. The drunkenness I have seen 
has been so frequent that it has excited my interest and 
curiosity, and I have tried to get opinions on the subject 
from others living here. 

I am told that the curse of Scotland is the grocer’s 
licence, and this applies especially to women. Iam also 
told that I have seen no real drunkenness unless I have 
seen the crowd after a football match, and that the state 
of any railway station in the vicinity defies description, 
both police and railway officials being equally powerless. 


My own experience makes this latter appear quite 
possible. Coming up here, I had to change at a small 
station and wait there for half an hour. In that half- 
hour I saw a dozen men more or less drunk, some of 
them lying about and having to be literally carried into 
the compartments of the train. It certainly was Satur- 
day evening. From my personal observation the streets 
of the big towns compare most unfavourably with those 
of southern England. 

This very afternoon two drunken men have been lying 
on the road, vomiting, within thirty yards of houses ; the 
farmer who employs them, quite a good fellow, appears 
not to think much of it. Yet my wife, my children, my 
servants, have to pass this disgusting spectacle or else 
stay at home. 

Whether the habit of spitting has anything to do with 
drunkenness I do not know, but very little effort, judging 
by results, seems to have been made up here to put down 
this horrible habit, and third class on the railway becomes 
almost impossible. 

DisGusTED ENGLISHMAN. 


FRANCIS NEWMAN’S RELIGIOUS CREED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


4 October 1909. 


S1r,—In the recently published ‘‘ Memoirs and Letters 
of Francis W. Newman ”’’, by J. Giberne Sieveking—in 
many respects a highly interesting and a very instructive 
biography—it is asserted that the distinguished subject 
of it reverted in his last days to the creed of his earlier 
life. 

This assertion, two or three times repeated, rests upon 
vague statements, found in, I believe, two letters written 
in his last illness in 1897, when he was in his ninety- 
second year, and upon the reports of two correspondents 
of the biographer. In not one of the cited statements 
is there the slightest proof that Francis Newman wished 
it to go forth to the world that he had renounced the 
convictions first published in his ‘‘ Phases of Faith ”’ 
some fifty years before his decease, and reiterated in 
numerous books and periodicals during all that long 
period—so far, at least, as supernatural and dogmatic 
Christianity is concerned. The passing remark in one 
of his latest letters—or in a verbal observation to an 
orthodox friend—e.g. that ‘‘ Paul was less and less to 
him and Christ more and more ”’ (the remark was sug- 
gested by his reference to his recent book ‘‘ Paul of 
Tarsus ’’), obviously can be made to mean nothing more 
than that the theological critic had modified his earlier 
estimate of the relative value of the teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth (as presented in the Synoptics) and of Paul of 
Tarsus (as presented in the letters attributed to that 
second founder of the Christian creed, as it was in the 
early stage). There is not the least intimation, either in 
this relative preference or in the other (alleged) last utter- 
ances of Francis Newman, that he had adopted dogmatic 
Christianity. 

I venture, in the interests alike of abstract and of 
biographical truth, to object to this too common exalta- 
tion of expediency (or what is thought to be so) above 
fact. 

CrIiTICus. 


KING LEAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Eddlethorpe, Malton, 5 October 1909. 


Sir,—I notice that some of your correspondents take 
exception to the representation of the blinding of Gloster 
in the version of ‘‘ King Lear ’’ now being acted at 
the Haymarket. I do not enter into the question of the 
propriety of exhibiting this scene upon the stage, but I 
venture to draw attention to a point which may be of 
interest. 

It has been my fortune at certain times to live among 
peoples who are in exactly the same state of civilisation 
as the characters described in ‘‘ King Lear ”’ ; though, it 
is true, I have never witnessed an incident of such 
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violence as that of the blinding of Gloster, I have actually 
seen some that went near to it, and as a consequence 
during that brief scene ** King Lear ”’ ceased to be a play 
for me—it became an actual event. 

The ruthlessness of Regan, the grim determination of 
Cornwall, the helpless, trantic terror of Gloster, the 
sudden protest of the servant, and, above all, the deadly 
hurry of the whole scene were portrayed with an exact- 
ness which was amazing to one who has seen similar 
actions in real life and similar scenes untruthfully repre- 
sented on the stage. The whistling whips in ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Cross ’’, the hoarse ‘‘ Ha ha’s ”’ of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’, the howls of Thyreus in ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra ’’ and such like have never imposed on me any 
more than does the clown’s red-hot poker at Drury Lane, 
but in ‘‘ King Lear ”’ it was otherwise. 

If any one of your readers desires to see how elementary 
people behave when they are annoyed or thwarted I 
commend them to pay particular attention to the conduct 
of this scene; it is neither beautiful nor pleasing, but 
nevertheless it is instructive. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mark SYKES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Temple, 4 October 1909. 


S1r,—May I add my impressions of the performance of 
‘* King Lear ’’ to those which you have already received ? 
Let me say at once that it appears to me to be the most 
satisfying presentation of an ‘‘ Elizabethan ’’ drama 
which I remember. In particular, Mr. McKinnel, after 
the first scene, of which an angel from heaven could not 
make anything, seemed to me to be an ideal Lear. He 
exhibited none of that excessive restraint of which 
the critics accused him, and for this one who, like 
myself, believes firmly that plays of that period were 
originally, and always ought to be, performed with a 
full-mouthed violence devoid of any subtlety or finesse, 
is duly grateful. It is to be wished that some of the 
other members of the company would follow his 
example, but the tradition of inaudibility, set by Sir 
Henry Irving and followed at a respectful distance by 
Sir Herbert Tree, has not been entirely neglected even 
in this admirable presentation. The ‘“ slanging 
matches ”’ however, if the expression may be permitted, 
were given in a healthy, unexpurgated fashion which 
must have caused some qualms to the worthy dames in 
charge of the girls’ schools in the upper circle. It is 
to be regretted that the young ladies should, in 
addition, be misled by the dissertation affixed to the pro- 
gramme—a specimen of the type of criticism with which 
one is only too familiar—into supposing that the worst 
faults of the play are its greatest merits. 

One or two points of detail may be noticed. The 
company should make up its mind, now and for ever, 
whether it is going to say ‘‘ revénue ”’ or ‘‘ révenue ”’ 
and stick to it. The excecation of Gloster, the stage 
management of which appears to be taken from ‘‘ La 
Petite Maison d’Auteuil ’’ at the Grand Guignol, should 
extend to both his orbs. In the next act I fully expected 
to see a one-eyed Gloster searching anxiously for a non- 
existent samphire-gatherer. The confusion is made 
worse by the fact that a messenger subsequently de- 
scribes the scene as Shakespeare wrote it and not as 
Mr. Trench produces it, and the young ladies upstairs 
must have been considerably puzzled. When Lear 
finally leaves his daughters there is a ‘‘ confused noise 
without ’’, which sounds for all the world like the rapid 
departure of the King’s motor car. Possibly, however, 
it was meant for thunder. Finally, by a curious contre- 
temps, at the moment when Lear was referring to ‘‘ the 
vines of France and milk of Burgundy ’’ someone in the 
refreshment-bar illustrated his point by loudly dropping 
a tray laden with both species of liquid. Altogether a 
most interesting entertainment. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. S. ROBERTSON. 


REVIEWS. 
STUART IRELAND. 


“Treland under the Stuarts and during the Inter- 
regnum.” By Richard Bagwell. Vol. I. 1603- 
1642. Vol. II. 1642-1660. London: Longmans. 
1909. 32s. net. 


Ts history of Ireland under the Tudors has already 

been written by Mr. Bagwell, while the eighteenth 
century has been treated in great detail by Lecky. But 
of the period between the death of Elizabeth and the 
battle of the Boyne, which laid the foundations of modern 
Ireland, there has hitherto been no critical history. Mr. 
Bagwell observes that in Ireland ‘‘ no party will be 
pleased with the present work ’’, since its aim is to bring 
cut the facts. Well, a writer who brings out the facts 
of the most controversial and the most important 
chapters in the troubled records of his country need not 
pay attention to the partisans. Our author is diligent 
and judicious, tells his story clearly, and has produced 
a work which ought to be (though it will not be) carefully 
studied by everyone who intends to allude to the events 
of the seventcenth century in Ireland. He is, perhaps, 
a little too contemptuous of certain legends which have 
obtained wide currency. Thus he writes curtly and, 
we believe, justly: ‘‘ There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that Owen Roe O’Neill was poisoned ’’’. But 
many good people cherish the belief that Owen Roe was 
poisoned, and that Cromwell’s triumph over the Irisb 
was facilitated not by fate but by treachery. In Tudor 
times there was no a priori improbability in the removal 
by poison of a formidable enemy of England. The 
Puritans did not use poison—but Mr. Bagwell might 
have done a much-needed service towards the creation in 
Ireland of a sound view of history by going into this 
particular episode, and showing to the unlearned how 
and when the allegation arose, and why no credence 
should be given. He gives references, of course, but 
Irishmen with ‘‘ popular sympathies ’’, for all their 
genuine interest in the past of their country, do not 
look up seventeenth-century authorities. They prefer 
to take their views from Mrs. J. R. Green and other 
‘* patriotic ’’ writers. 

In the seventeenth century we find the most notable 
and tragic instances of the manner in which Ireland 
suffered from events beyond the seas. That has been 
the perpetual misfortune of the country. The accession 
to the throne of England of the King of Scots seemed to 
promise a reversal of the more oppressive features of 
Tudor rule. James had very little Gaelic blood, but he 
represented a line of Gaelic kings : he had little sympathy 
with Roman Catholicism, but the son of Mary Queen of 
Scots was more welcome to Catholic Ireland than any 
English sovereign. Then Gunpowder Plot checked the 
tendency to religious toleration, and the untiring cam- 
paign of the counter-reformation changed the spirit of 
Irish rebellion from clan-turbulence into a religious war. 
Later on the massacre of the Waldenses sharpened the 
swords of Cromwell’s troopers. But Ireland herself 
bore the secd of plentiful troubles. The flight of the 
Earls, Tyrone and Tyrconnel, pardoned rebels who felt 
that their lives were not safe, in spite of Acts of Oblivion, 
while the men who had been fighting them for years 
remained in authority, gave the opportunity for the 
colonisation of Ulster. Given the forfeiture of tribal 
lands and the irruption of unsympathetic Protestant 
colonists, an agrarian rebellion was bound to come. 
When it came, in 1641, the actual slaughters and out- 
rages were so multiplied by rumour that every English- 
man honestly believed that scores of thousands of his 
countrymen had been murdered in cold blood. The view 
of the native Irish taken in England was exactly like 
the view of the natives of India which prevailed in Eng- 
land in 1857, but it had less justification in fact. Long 
before the Irish war could be decided England and 
Scotland were plunged into the Great Rebellion. The 
resultant chaos in Ireland cannot be explained in less 
space than that given to it by Mr. Bagwell. There was 
a Scots army in Ulster, looking to Edinburgh for its 
politics, fighting the Ulster rebels consistently and the 
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Royal and Parliamentarian forces according as Presby- 
terian Scotland adhered to the Solemn League and 
Covenant or upheld the Stuart cause. There were the 
Roman Catholic Kelts, with little cohesion, intent upon 
extirpating the new landowners, never actually declaring 
against the King, yet never obeying his officers even 
when, after the tragedy of Whitehall, all the Irish pro- 
fessed to rally to the cause of Charles II. There were 
the Roman Catholic gentry of the Pale, for the most 
part Norman or old English in blood, always attached 
to the Crown, yet unwillingly allied with the Keltic 
rebels when the King (before his final rupture with the 
English Parliament) denounced them. For a time 
Rinuccini, the papal nuncio, was established at Kil- 
kenny, excommunicating good Catholics wholesale for 
purely political reasons, intent altogether on promoting 
the ends of Rome, yet nominally supporting the heretic 
King whose officials he opposed; defied at last by the 
Lords of the Pale, and driven to rely on Owen Roe— 
whom he detested. The Protestants in Munster, fight- 
ing for life against the rebels, distrusting the King, wefe 
bewildered and divided when the Civil War broke out 
in England. Meanwhile two men, Ormonde (an 
Anglican) and Clanricarde (a Roman Catholic), knew no 
principle but loyalty. Clanricarde, denounced in his 
day by the bishops of his Church, remains something of 
a popular hero. But Ormonde has never been forgiven 
because in 1647, finding Dublin untenable, he surren- 
dered it to the Parliament and not to the Confederate 
Irish. Seldom has a Governor been in a position of such 
difficulty. Parliament and the Confederates at the 
moment alike professed some sort of allegiance to the 
King. Ormonde felt that he could not hand over a 
town full of Protestants to the Romanists against whom 
for six years he had campaigned. But the result of 
giving Dublin up to the Parliament was that, when the 
Roundheads threw off all pretence of loyalty, the key 
to Ireland was permanently lost to the Royal cause. The 
surrender of Dublin was the necessary preliminary to 
Cromwell’s victories in Ireland. Mr. Bagwell, more 
than any previous historian of modern times, does justice 
to the Irish Cavaliers. Orangemen dislike their 
memory because they were united with Romanists 
against the Puritans, and Nationalists traduce them 
because they were loyal to the King. 

Through these tortuous times moves the enigmatic 
figure of Owen Roe O'Neill, a fine commander (trained 
in the Spanish service), a reticent man, a brave and 
clement soldier, a dubious politician. Mr. Bagwell con- 
siders him more of a Royalist than a Nationalist, yet 
he preferred co-operation with the Parliamentary forces 
in Dublin to junction with Ormonde at the critical 
moment after the death of Charles I. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Bagwell into his 
examination of the Irish career of Strafford and Crom- 
well. Strafford in Ireland represented efficiency 
divorced from justice, and yet he might, given time, 
have made the country peaceful and prosperous. It is 
one of those ironies which recur in this century that 
Strafford’s harshness to the poor Irish was pressed— 
to his destruction—by the English Puritans, who were 
soon to forbid quarter to all Irish serving in England 
(and their women), and to rejoice in the bloody tidings 
of Drogheda—where probably not a single victim of the 
slaughter had been concerned in the massacres of English 
settlers. Of Cromwell’s doings Mr. Bagwell gives a 
faithful and impartial description, but we do not learn 
from him such incidents—small but significant—as the 
complacent report of the victor at Drogheda to Brad- 
shaw that one of the garrison in the church, when Crom- 
well had ordered the steeple to be fired, ‘‘ was heard to 
say, “God damn me—-God confound me. I burn! I 
burn!’ ”’ 

Onc point that any careful reader of the book will 
notice—perhaps with surprise, in view of Andrew 
Marvell’s well-known summary of the Irish campaign— 
is that these confused and ill-ordered wars contained 
much really admirable fighting. The defence of 
Limerick against Ireton was a fine feat of arms (eclipsed 
by the Jacobite defence against William some forty years 
later), and several actions in the open field, though of 
little tactical importance, were very well contested. 


Almost all English writers pretend that the Irish fought 
badly in these wars. But bravery in the field could not 
avail against confusion in the Council Chamber. And 
yet it is not surprising that in such a welter of political 
and religious and agrarian feuds no man was ready to 
trust his neighbour. 

We hope that Mr. Bagwell will give us the final 
volume of the book, in which he promises a review ot 
social conditions. During these troubled times Trinity 
College was beginning its work, Ussher was amazing 
the world by his erudition, and the old Gaelic literature 
was a living force. Geoffrey Keating, no critical his- 
torian, was yet a fine writer, and in his work we find 
the promise of a literary renascence which the Crom- 
wellian Settlement drove beneath the surface, to linger 
in the mouths of peasant bards. 

We cannot end this notice without a reference to the 
Irish historian—sympathetically mentioned by Mr. 
Bagwell in his preface—who had for years studied this 
period most carefully, but was fated to produce little 
published work on Stuart Ireland except an admirable 
edition of the Ormonde Papers. The untimely death 
of Cesar Litton Falkiner removed the only one of our 
contemporaries who possessed ihat really intimate 
knowledge of the times requisite to an adequate critical 
study of Mr. Bagwell’s able and conscientious work. 


THE SHOP-GIRL. 


“Ann Veronica.” By H. G. Wells. 
1909. 6s. net. 
HE heroine of Mr. Wells’ latest novel is a difficult 
young woman. To keep our heads at all it 
will be necessary to divide her into three compart- 
ments. There is the Prehistoric Compartment, which 
is a very big one. There is the Early Victorian Com- 
partment, which is a very small one. There is the 
Modern Compartment, which stands in a peculiar 
relation to both of these. 

We will take the compartments in order of date, 
beginning with the Prehistoric. Ann Veronica, having 
broken off an engagement with one man because she 
loved another, approached the other without loss of time. 
After she had broken the ice a little, a conversation 
ensued: ‘‘ What do you want?”’ asked the man 
bluntly. ‘‘ You!’ replied the Prehistoric Compart- 
ment. And then, of course, as the Prehistoric Compart- 
ment pointed out, ‘‘ Once you begin with love, you 
have to see it through ’’. Accordingly we are not sur- 
prised when these archaically simple souls go a little 
further. The man, whose name was Capes, said : 

‘* We’re going to do work; we’re going to unfold 
about each other ; we’re going to have children.”’ 

‘* Girls ! ’’ cried Ann Veronica. 

** Boys ’’, said Capes. 

** Both ! ’’ said Ann Veronica : ‘‘ lots of ’em.’’ 

Capes chuckled: ‘‘ You delicate female! ’’ 

‘* Who cares,’’ said Ann Veronica, ‘‘ seeing it’s 
you? ”’ 

So much for the Prehistoric Compartment. It is a 
further proof of the direct and unadorned simplicity of 
the relations of these two lovers that they were unable 
to contemplate marriage, since Capes was already a 
husband. His wife lived apart from him because he had 
been a co-respondent, and she objected to a certain 
strain of coarseness in his character. The man was, 
in fact, very human; and his private life had been 
unromantically beastly, as he admitted to Ann Veronica. 
Ann Veronica did not mind this. In fact, Ann Veronica 
loved him the more tenderly as, in this very strain of 
coarseness, she found a guarantee that he needed her 
the more. 

We arrive at compartment number two—the Early 
Victorian. At present the compartments must, for the 
sake of clearness, be kept absolutely watertight. For 
purposes of the story Ann Veronica must on occasion be 
simple, ignorant and trustful, with no knowledge of men 
and their infirmities. So please forget all about com- 
partments one and three for the moment. 

The Early Victorian Compartment, finding itself 
alone in London (it was compartment number three that 
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got her there, but that is coming), bethought itself of a 
dear, friendly, middle-aged and moneyed gentleman 
who had sympathised with it on a previous occasion. It 
went to his offices, and borrowed £40, in spite of 
the fact that this gentleman had prominent eyes. Such 
.a friend was worth having, and the Early Victorian 
‘Compartment dined with him frequently. Then they went 
to ‘‘ Tristan’’; and, at the end of the first act, Ann 
Veronica discovered that the middle-aged gentleman had 
his hand upon her waist. His explanation followed : 
‘“ It is no good. I want you’’. ‘The situation was a 
dittle complicated. In fact, it required discussing. 
Accordingly, the Early Victorian Compartment agreed 
then and there to come and discuss it ‘‘ somewhere 
where we can talk without interruption ’’. So they had 
‘dinner in a cabinet particulier ; and, when the door was 
docked, innocent discussion resolved itself into a per- 
sonal encounter wherein the Early Victorian Compart- 
«ment changed suddenly into compartment number three, 
which had learned jiu-jitsu. The result was that the 
«middle-aged gentleman, instead of meeting with a proper 
reward for his kindness, was nearly throttled and very 
much upset. 

Now for the third compartment. We have had a peep 
into it already in this matter of the jiu-jitsu; but that 
was atrifle. It was the Modern Compartment that left 
its home because it was not allowed to go to a fancy-dress 
ball as accorsair’s bride. Ann Veronica’s father actually 
used force, and held the door when persuasion failed, 
so that her universe fell all about her. It was the 
Modern Compartment that listened to discussions, when 
those who were ‘‘ altogether in the van’’ talked 
familiarly of Christ, Buddha, Nietzsche and Tolstoy. It 
was the Modern Compartment that got itself locked up 
for raiding the House of Commons in a pantechnicon, 
which enterprise seems to have been entered upon as a 
‘reaction against the late ascendancy of the Early Vic- 
‘torian. It was the Modern Compartment that knew what 
a co-respondent was; that swore at a policeman; that 
“* chucked ’’ Manning (gentleman engaged to it) ; that, 
remembering its debt to the middle-aged man in the 
‘course of Ann Veronica’s so-called honeymoon, said 
** My God! ”’ and ‘‘ Oh, cuss it! ”’ with a vigour that 
surprised her lover into remarking ‘* You do use vile 
language ”’ 

So much for the three compartments. Enough has 
been said to show that Mr. Wells has produced a very 
difficult young woman. Put the three compartments 
‘together, and you get Ann Veronica. No one will 


_ attempt to deny that here you have an exceedingly’ 


interesting study in human nature. 

But Mr. Wells’ book is more than a study in human 
nature. There are profound moral and psychological 
discoveries init. For instance, Mr. Wells seems to have 
discovered a child-expelling instinct latent in all fathers 
and mothers. Moreover, if you have little moral sense, 
and if you are sufficiently reckless and egoistic to defy 
society with the requisite confidence, you are bound to 
fall on your feet. It is apparently a matter of faith. 
Ann Veronica fail? It is unimaginable. Accordingly, 
Capes at the right moment gets a play accepted, and 
‘Capes’ wife disappears from the story. They are now 
at liberty to have children, and live happy ever after. 

It is time to be serious. What has happened 
to Mr. Wells? What we have here seems to be 
realism run mad and into unpleasant places. The love- 
story of Capes and Ann Veronica is not a piece of art. 
For instance, it is conceivable that two creatures of the 
opposite sex placed in these circumstances might talk 
as these two creatures talk. But, by setting down the 
words as spoken, Mr. Wells says more, and therefore 
less, than is artistically contained in the situation. Listen 
to Ann Veronica: ‘* I wish I could roll my little body up 
small, and squeeze it into your hand, and grip your 
fingers upon it. Tight ’’. This hits the reader with a 
forcefulness that is almpat ugly, and certainly grotesque. 
To get the spirit of such a mood, all the letters must be 
transmuted. Without some such transmutation the 
thing reads like a piece of stupid eroticism. Such are 
the perils that wait upon the realist. 

Moreover, the unpleasant impression left by this book 
cannot be entirely explained away by ascribing it to 


overdone realism. There is throughout a vicious in- 
sistence upon the material aspect of life, more especially 
upon the physical aspect of sex. Certain admirers will 
be found to see here a healthy corrective of the tendency 
to ignore necessary elements in human nature and in 
social science ; but in this book the insistence on things 
physical is beyond all proportion. Mr. Wells is look- 
ing at the world through the spectacles of a hectic 
materialism. His usually clear perception of values has 
deserted him. We hope that this is not the beginning 
of some insidious disease in his view of things. 


SKELETON EPICS. 


“Northern Lights.” By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


good stories of North American life, 
mainly interesting in the primitiveness of their 
passion and the realism of their rough environment, in 
circumstances that strip hearts and souls of their con- 
ventions, exposing their realities in the play of primary 
impulse. There is no lack of action to suggest the life, 
but there is more character than is usually revealed in 
stories of action. A few of the personalities are ty pA 
of uncommon strength and truth. Take Mitiahwe 
the Indian girl, and the grandeur of her loyalty to 
‘* her white man ’’. She has married him in her own 
way, which is not his way, and he longs for civilisation 
again, where he may not take her. The woman in her 
sees this in spite of him, and everything makes for 
separation, except one—she is a woman, he is a man, 
and their blood is young. Against all odds Mitiahwe 
wields her sole power with the pathos of primitive 
desperation. Can she keep her man? There has been 
no child, and she prays to her god: ‘‘ O, Sun, great 
Father, have pity on me, for I love him and would 
keep him. And give me bone of his bone and one to 
nurse at my breast that is of him. O, Sun, pity me 
this night, and be near me when I speak to him, and 
hear what I say ’’. Then she told him there was a 
child, when there was not; but there was one later, 
and so *‘ she kept her man, but truly she was altogether 
a woman ’’. She had conquered colour, creed, race, 
civilisation itself, and because she was ‘“‘ altogether a 
woman ’’, which, though only sketched, goes very 
deep, and might be considered by some who are women 
and a little too much more. The theme is more ex- 
tensive than the latitudes, and the simple force of the 
treatment is finely appropriate. 

Our next heroine is a white girl, but lacking the 
single-mindedness of the savage; she is uncertain 
whether to “‘ go north with Abe Hawley, or south with 
Nick Pringle, or east with someone else ”” ; and in due 
course she goes one way with one man, only to turn 
and go another way with another on finding that the 
first has already a wife, deserted. No suggestion of 
anything seriously wrong in Nance all the time, and 
what is suggested is rather the moral elasticity of the 
civilised mind in the uncivilised environment, where 
derivative convention doesnot seem to hold its own 
against the primitive virtues. Mitiahwe’s fidelity is 
but fortified in its intensity by the same environment 
that makes Nance such a moral uncertainty ; and red 
motherhood levels up character to a plane far above 
the white spinster. We know how much lower than 
the savage can be the ethics of the civilised in savage 
conditions, and though Sir Gilbert Parker does not 
appear to have consciously intended the criticism in 
his contrast of the two girls, it is implicit in his im- 
pressions of Canadian life and character along the 
shifting border-line between the white man and the red. 

Abe Hawley alone deserves a whole biography, and 
makes us long for the details to fill the dramatic out- 
line in which he passes now and then through the 
stirring perspective; a fascinating ruffian of the first 
order, who lives between love and smuggling, ready to 
cut a throat or to woo a maiden ; a terror to the fiercest, 
but like a big lamb when he meets Nance. Abe is a 
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personification of animal ethics, modified by such traces 
of humanity as survive the necessities of the life that 
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he has led; and accordingly he ‘‘ goes north ’’ with 
Nance, whose wonderful powers of resistance make the 
union tolerable to one’s sense of proportion. 

The most interesting feature of these stories, from 
a literary point of view, is the easy sureness and truth 
of their outlines. There is not a finished picture among 
them, but there is not a sketch that does not afford a 
finely finished picture; and the wonder is that the 
painter has been content to draw the line at the higher 
manifestation of his evident power. At every point, 
however good, he makes one feel that he could be so 
much better if he tried; and he seems to find it so easy 
to write well that he does not feel the need to write 
his best, which has probably to come. Then, he has 
written a full score of books, which, for a young man, 
however gifted, are far too numerous to contain his 
best. A man may write his best in one book, but never 
in twenty ; and his best book may be worth much more 
than all the others put together. The sketches of too 
many others have no such interest for us, but these 
compel the wish that their author would some day sit 
down away from irrelevant strain, fill in one of his fine 
outlines, and let us see the finished picture. 


THE GREAT EARTH-CALDRONS, 


“The Natural History of Igneous Rocks.” By A. 
Harker. London: Methuen. 1909. 12s. 6d. net. 


“[ Meee have been many treatises on volcanoes, but 

few specially devoted to the processes that under- 
lie volcanic action. The igneous rocks known to all 
of us, the ejected dust and scorie of a great eruption, 
the lavas that remain hot for months, grey and grim 
and rugged, across the devastated fields, these are only 
the superficial representatives of matter that plays an 
enormous part within the crust. During the stress and 
storm of volcanic activity we can only guess at what is 
going on beneath us in the unseen caldrons of the 
earth. After long ages of rest, after even the mineral 
springs have ceased to flow, the gradual action of rain 
and frost and rivers may reveal to us, as a huge cast 
of crystalline rock, the source of all this surface tur- 
moil. In the study of igneous rocks, as Mr. Harker 
observes, we must reverse the maxim of the school of 
Hutton and of Lyell, and ‘‘ must seek rather to use 
the history of the past to explain the phenomena of 
the present. Geology may thus repay part of the debt 
which she owes to Physical Geography ’’. 

Mr. Harker’s treatise is for the scholar, and almost 
for the specialist. It may not appeal even to all who 
regard themselves as trained geologists; but, on the 
other hand, there is much in it that will attract both 
the chemist and the physicist. The results of a large 
number of experiments on melting-points, the order 
of crystallisation of minerals, variations of volume with 
temperature, and so forth, are brought together in the 
form of diagrams. The chemical compositions of 
igneous rocks are compared by “‘ variation-diagrams ”’ 
which show, with a simplicity that may truly be called 
artistic, how the ordinary bases—lime, magnesia, 
alumina and the rest—vary relatively with the percentage 
of silica present. There are two fine plates illustrating 
types of volcanic activity, from photographs by that 
untiring traveller, Dr. Tempest Anderson; but no 
further concession is made to those who may think 
first of igneous rocks as providing natural features in 
a landscape. The appropriateness of the title chosen 
for the book may well be questioned by workers in 
other fields of ‘‘ natural history ’’. Natural history, 
as Mr. Harker no doubt feels, should be based on a 
study of the laws of growth and evolution. In dis- 
cussing these laws, as they affect the constitution and 
distribution of the masses that were at one time molten 
in the crust, he stops short of any description of igneous 
rocks as they present themselves to observers in the 
field. His own very memorable studies among the 
wilds of Skye were recorded some years ago with the 
same clearness of purpose and the same reserve. 
Perhaps the microscope, with its fascinating revela- 
tions of the histology of igneous rocks, has led us on 


the same road as that travelled by many zoologists 
and botanists. The study and comparison of internal 
details go far towards a natural grouping of the 
types examined and towards the establishment of that 
delightful thing; a sequence. But this, even among 
igneous rocks, is not the whole of natural history. We 
want, as it were, in our common walks across the 
country to feel the power and pulsation of these 
unseen masses in the earth. We want to trace their 
influence on the form of a hillside, or, it may be, on 
the barriers of a continent. We want to picture the 
insidious growth of a great caldron, or the flooding of 
a land with lava; and ultimately to trace out, in granite 
or in basalt, the picturesque course of old age and 
decay. If we look in vain for these things in Mr. 
Harker’s treatise, it is only because we have misread 
the intention of his title. If we are already familiar 
with igneous rocks in the broad sense, we shall welcome 
the book as enabling us to realise their mineral charac- 
ters and their relationships far more adequately and 
philosophically than before. Its whole tendency is 
wisely opposed to the minutiz of artificial classifica- 
tion. The work is so good, thorough and consistent 
that it will escape the fate of many text-books ; it will 
not be recommended to those average students who 
regard geology as an easy subject in which to score 
marks at examinations. 

One of the great problems of the igneous masses 
that are so prominent in the structure of the earth’s 
crust is how they came into their present position in 
regard to the surrounding rocks. Have they eaten 
their way upwards, absorbing or ‘‘ stoping ”’ off the 
material above them, and thus enlarging their own 
caldrons; or have they been forced into place by 
earth-pressures, which raised the rocks into an arch 
and thus provided them with a field for thermal 
operations? On the former hypothesis, modification in 
composition must have occurred through the enormous 
quantity of material absorbed ; on the latter, the varia- 
tions that are so noticeable in the mass when it has 
cooled down and lies exposed must be mainly attri- 
buted to ‘‘ differentiation ’’, accompanying the crystal- 
lisation of the mineral material. Mr. Harker points 
out that there is everything to be said, as all geologists 
must admit, for the localisation of molten masses in 
the domes provided by earth-movements. This, indeed, 
is one of the first conclusions forced upon observers 
who have mapped large areas in the field. But it may 
be felt that so whole-hearted a champion of differentia- 
tion has not done justice to the evidence of inter- 
mingling, on what may be called a continental scale, 
that is revealed in Canada, Finland, Saxony, not to 
mention smaller areas nearer home. When we sit on the 
bare glaciated isles of Spikarna, we forget the wash of 
Baltic waters round us, and feel that we are immersed in 
one of the old granite caldrons, with the processes of 
absorption in full progress. But Mr. Harker in this 
book introduces us to so large a field of research that 
we must not ask him to come out and explain to us 
the phenomena of the gnarled and ever-varying older 
gneisses, which are, after all, the most continuous 
igneous masses that we possess. His brilliant work 
on gneisses of Tertiary age in Rum make us hope, 
however, for further help from him in this broad and 
fascinating field. 


ARCHAZZOLOGY IN THE CARNATIC. 


“Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions.” By 
B. Lewis Rice. London: Constable. 1909. 12s. 6d. 


R. RICE’S book is a practical illustration of the 
excellent scientific work that is now being done 
in India under Government auspices. It sums up the 
results obtained from the numerous inscriptions which 
have been collected, facsimilied, and published by the 
Mysore Archeological Department, and which are con- 
tained in twelve sumptuous volumes. Between eight 
and nine thousand inscriptions have thus been edited, 
with transliterations and translations into English, the 
earliest of which go back to the reign of the famous 
A’soka, the Constantine of Indian Buddhism. 
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Mr. Rice has directed the archeological work and 
superintended the publication of the inscriptions, and 
he now looks back upon what he has done with justifi- 
able pride. The past history of a large portion of 
India has not only been placed on a trustworthy basis, 
but to a large extent rescued from oblivion. The very 
names of the princes who ruled for centuries over 
Mysore had been forgotten, and dynastic movements 
have come to light all memory of which had been lost. 
The archeological recovery of the past history of 
Mysore has been a reproduction on a small scale of 
that of Assyria. 

The earliest contemporaneous inscriptions are those 
containing the edicts of A’soka. But there are others 
of later date, which refer to a Jain migration from 
the north, when the emigrants were accompanied by 
Chandra Gupta, the Sandracottus of Greek writers, 
who reigned from B.c. 321 to 297, and was the grand- 
father of A’soka. Chandra Gupta would thus have 
been a Jain by religion, which might, perhaps, help 
to explain his grandson’s conversion to Buddhism; 
indeed, if the Mysore tradition is to be trusted, he 
would have come southward as the companion and chief 
disciple of a great Jain teacher, whom he is said to have 
survived only twelve years. The twelve years, it may 
be added, were spent in the characteristically Hindu 
occupation of performing penance. 

The edicts of A’soka are written in Magadhi, and are 
chiefly devoted to impressing upon his subjects the 
duties of religion. They are bidden to follow the example 
of their king, who had entered the sacred Order and so 
discovered that the men who had been esteemed “‘ true ’’ 
were really ‘‘ false ’’, along with the gods they wor- 
shipped. Heavenly bliss was not the privilege of a 
few; it could be attained by all, by the humblest as 
well as by the mightiest. There can be little doubt that 
the ‘‘ false ’’ ones whose real character was thus un- 
masked were the Brahmins. The creed of Buddhism 
was a protest against the teaching of Brahminism, 
which declared that the people ‘‘ that knoweth not the 
law is accursed ’’. 

One of the dynasties brought to light by epigraphic 
research is that of the Pahlavas, or Parthians, who 
reigned in the east of the Dekhan. It is interesting to 
find Parthian influence extending so far to the south. 
Their opponents here were the Chalukas, whose name 
Mr. Rice would connect with that of the Seleucian 
Greeks. But it is not princes and dynasties alone with 
which the discovery and study of the inscriptions have 
made us acquainted. The final chapters of Mr. Rice’s 
volume pass in review the facts derived from them as 
regards administration, manners and customs, art, 
literature, and religion. Some of these facts are suffi- 
ciently curious. Perhaps to the Western mind the 
most curious of all are those rclating to voluntary 
suicide for religious or political reasons. On one occa- 
sion a whole battalion of a thousand men slaughtered 
themselves along with their prince Lakshma. On 
another the chiefs were joined in their work of self- 
immolation by their wives and servants, male and 
female. A favourite mode of leaving the world was by 
fastening a hook at the end of a bent bamboo to the 
topknot of hair and then striking off the head, which 
bounded up into the air like ‘‘ Garuda ’’, the divine 
kite. At times we hear of literary and mnemonic pro- 
digies. One celebrity whose name is recorded could 
write letters with both hands at once, and go through 
a hundred feats of memory at the same time. Another 
was a poet, Soma by name, who wrote poetry success- 
fully in no less than eight languages. 

The inscriptions are, for the most part, on stone or 
metal. The metal employed was generally copper, the 
inscribed plates of which were strung together on a 
ring, and so could be carried about. The inscriptions 
on stone were sometimes on rocks, sometimes on the 
walls of temples or other buildings, though the most 
favourite monument was a pillar or stela. ‘ Their 
primary object ’’, says Mr. Rice, ‘‘ is, in general, to 
record the erection of temples or other public structures, 
the endowment of gods and Brahmins with lands and 
gifts, or to commemorate acts of heroism or self-sacri- 
fice.’? But, naturally, other matters are referred to in 


them, and past history is frequently recapitulated or 
alluded to. It goes without saying that for genea- 
logical purposes they are especially valuable. 


THE DECLASSEE’S REVENGE. 


“My Recollections.” By the Countess of Cardigan and 
Lancastre. London: Nash. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


L_ApY CARDIGAN has revenged herself upon a 

society which refused to receive her by inventing 
a series of scandalous libels upon some of its members 
who are dead. The great ladies whose characters she 
takes away would no more have spoken to Lady 
Cardigan than to one of 


‘* Those pedestrian Paphians who abound 
In London when the daylight’s o’er ’’. 


With one exception, the stately homes whose interiors 
Lady Cardigan pretends to depict resolutely closed their 
doors upon a woman who, with every advantage of birth 
and fortune, chose to defy not only morality but 
decency. The stories told by this doting déclassée have 
not even the excuse of wit ; they are gross and brutal, but 
not in the least amusing. Of course, the fiction that 
Disraeli ever thought of marrying for her money a woman 
whom everybody cut is ludicrous. We understand that 
the book has had:a great sale, at which we are not 
prudish enough to affect surprise. Most people like 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth, even when they know 
it to be untrue. The harm done by such a book is great. 
Not only are the relatives of the libelled dead annoyed, 
but the picture of Victorian society is accepted as true 
by those who do not know it. The most revolting 
passages are pounced upon by the halfpenny newspapers, 
and greedily read and repeated by the enemies of aristo- 
cracy. Wecannot exonerate from blame the publishers 
who have published such a book for the sake of gain. 


NOVELS. 
“Watchers by the Shore.” By J. E. Patterson. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


Throughout this book we seem always to be keeping 
an eye upon the weather and are seldom out of earshot 
of the rhythm of rowlocks. Nor, in Mr. Patterson’s 
company, do we wish it otherwise. The chapters 
describing the wild race of two rival luggers for the 
narrow haven of Shingle Street when neither would 
give way, and the stranding of a disabled brig on the 
outer spit in a gale, present a masterly combination of 
picturesqueness with exact nautical lore. Moreover 
they are not like mere boards hung up in a theatre 
inscribed ‘‘ This is the sea ’’; they are of the essence 
of the story, necessary recitals of events acting upon 
the lives and affected in turn by the characters of the 
men and women taking part in them. For first of all 
this tender yet virile tale is one of human interest. 
And although the web of character no less than of 
circumstance is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together, how rarely the characters in contemporary 
story-writing show us the defects of their qualities or 
any thread of the gold that is shot through darker stuff. 
We welcome Mr. Patterson’s beach salvagers and 
fishermen of the Suffolk foreshore because they do. 
Not all Knut Sloggett’s indubitable wisdom and humour 
and goodness of heart prevented his getting very drunk 
the night after he had finished breaking up his beloved 
old boat. It was the large and stubborn uprightness 
of Gideon Sheldrick—we accept the author’s description 
of him as a Rodinesque figure—that itself led him to 
harbour dark thoughts of murder against the seducer 
of his adopted daughter Joan. Even the pitiful 
plottings of Huldah’s crazy jealousy, by which she 
largely contributed to the girl’s downfall, had their 
springs in her wifely pride in Gideon. If Joan herself 
and her betrayer Caleb are a little less impressive, they 
too are human and touching because of clashing 
qualities. Basil’s ‘‘ dictionary words’? seem to us 


overdone; but he was only the publican’s son, and 
perhaps Mr. Patterson meant to make him ridiculous. 
He certainly had no idea how to handle a boat. 
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“The Return of the Petticoat.” By Warwick Deeping: 
London: Harper. 1909. 6s. 


She rebelled ‘‘ against Nature’s classification ’’, and 
with the amused connivance of an eminent physician and 
a highly respectable solicitor she got herself up as a man, 
purchased Red Ghyll Farm and went to live there. She 
was becoming warmly interested in Tom Swaine, her 
‘* man about ”’ and general factotum (of superior educa- 
‘tion), when the usual accident causing a fainting-fit 
occurred, and Tom very nearly unbuttoned his master’s 
shirt-front. This alarmed her so much that, leaving Tom 
in charge, she straightway went off to Australia in order 
that she might die there and return as that twin sister 
whom with admirable foresight she had invented. 
Re-established at Red Ghyll as its mistress, the senti- 
mental relation with Tom was helped on by the loss of 
his arm whilst about the shooting of a fox at her instiga- 
‘tion, and led at last to a most happy meésalliance. It 
seems a pity that a well-written story in which several 
-of the minor characters are moving and life-like sketches 
should have so far-fetched a framework ; but if the author 
‘means to recommend to ladies, rebellious like his heroine 
against the disabilities of sex, the figurative resumption 
of petticoats and the ardent pursuit of Tom Swaines, 
we cannot but applaud his intention. 


“*The Street of Adventure.” By Philip Gibbs. London: 
Heinemann. 1909. 3s. 

The only Liberal penny morning paper in London 
dramatically closes its existence with a notice that its 
current issue is the last. We seem to have heard of 
this in real life, and it would perhaps be indiscreet to 
ask whether or not the portraits of the staff in this novel 
are drawn from persons connected with the defunct 
Liberal organ. Run on these lines not even a Liberal 
paper could have thriven long. The description of the 
inner working of a newspaper office is interesting, but 
the story leads to nothing. We cannot feel any 
enthusiasm for the hero, Frank Luttrell, who starts as a 
reporter on the ‘‘ Liberal’’ and ends in the same 
capacity elsewhere, and does nothing to show that he 
has any marked qualification for his work—except 
‘perhaps ‘‘ an Oxford manner ’’! 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
**A Study of Mathematical Education.” By Benchara Branford. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. . 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Branford’s book is to be 
translated into the German. It is not only of value as a 
practical guide to the intelligent teaching of mathematics, 
but it is also of interest to all who feel attracted to the 
study of the organic development of the human mind. It 
is a well-established truth that the growth of a child’s intel- 
lect shows in miniature the intellectual history of the race. 
Mr. Branford has in this book some attractive chapters in 
which this growth is carefully followed from its first begin- 
nings to maturity, with special reference, of course, to the 
conception and handling of number and the algebraic 
symbol. These chapters, of intrinsic interest in themselves, 
have a direct bearing upon his subject; for the peculiar 
secret of Mr. Branford’s method lies in his insistence upon 
‘the necessity to follow the mental processes of a pupil, and 
not to force them forward prematurely. On its practical 
side the book is of immense value, and bears evidence of the 
greatest care. It is not the work of a theorist, but of a man 
whose experience is wide enough to enable him to proceed 
empirically without fear of generalising upon a practice too 
limited to warrant his inferences. There is at the present 
moment every need of such a book. The teaching of mathe- 
matics has swung violently away from the old formal paths, 
and tends to lay too much stress upon the practical aspects 


of the subject. Mr. Branford’s book is nicely calculated to 
restore the balance. 


“The French Procession.” By Mary Duclaux. London: Unwir. | 


1909, 12s, 6d. net. 
Madame Duclaux’ title, and especially her sub-title, ‘‘ A 


Pageant of Great Writers ’’, indicate quite plainly for what | i i 

. , y tor what | alone that the architecture of Palladio can be properl 
kind of readers she has prepared these sketches of French | studied, for with the exception of Venice no other some 
writers. They are the readers to whom publishers are issu-_ 


ing all sorts of books on French subjects, on French history, 
biography, or literature, with the object of making them as 
amusing and as easily read as French fiction. To serious 
students of these subjects the purpose is contemptible and 
@ proof of the mental levity of the modern reader. These 


sketches of French writers, ancient and modern, are a form 
of light entertainment which Madame Duclaux composes 
very cleverly. They are not important in any critical or 
historical sense, but they are fresh and brightly written. 
She seizes the points where a Frenchman becomes emotionally 
interesting to an English reader, especially to an English- 
woman or girl, and the result is a series of rapid little essays 
which, however slight they may be, are not commonplace or 
dull. Madame Duclaux has made her selections from the 
old writers and the new. In a sense she covers the field of 
French literature from Ronsard to Anatole France. The 
superficial reader, who is satisfied if supplied with interest- 
ing information, hardly deserves the good writing which 
Madame Duclaux (who in English is A. Mary F. Robinson) 
has devoted to his service. 


‘*The Short Story in English.” By Henry Canby. New York: 
Holt. London: Bell. 1909. 6s. net. 

Mr. Canby says of his own book that it ‘‘ invites criticism 
and risks dulness’’. This sounds as if the writer himself 
were tired of his subject. Enthusiasm for the subject should 
be sufficiently glowing in the writer not to permit of any 
doubt of enthusiasm in the reader. Besides, there is no real 
need for such doubt. Those who are sufficiently interested 
in literature to be willing to follow the growth of a par- 
ticular type of literary expression through the centuries will 
read this book without boredom. It is written by a man 
who knows his subject, has read widely, and has reached con- 
clusions. As a study in evolution it is disappointing. The 
affiliation of the ordinary modern short story to anything 
older than the needs and purposes of the present moment is 
a difficult, if not an impossible, task. As for the short story 
of James or Kipling, this is the natural expression of an 
analytic and self-conscious temper peculiar to an advanced 
evilisation. The slender threads that bind it to the past 
are shown as thickly and distinctly as possible by Mr. Canby, 
but the organic continuity still appears as slight as ever. 
It is not necessary to go back before Chaucer to understand 
Henry James. But it is interesting, as a historical and 
literary exercise, to do so; and Mr. Canby is a trustworthy 
guide. 

‘‘Masques and Phases.” By Robert Ross. London: Humphries. 
1909. 5s. net. 

We have here a collection of literary knivk-knacks: 
‘‘essays’’ is hardly the word. There is some delicate 
trifling with a number of subjects, artistic and so forth, 
which pleases at its best, and irritates at its worst. At its 
best it is good-humoured trifling, with taste and knowledge 
behind it. At its worst it is a little precious, and leads 
nowhere. The author does not seem to have been under any 
pressing obligation to himself to write these articles; but, 
being written, they are perhaps worth a pen, some ink, and 
a little paper—perhaps not quite so much ink and paper as 
has been given to them. 


Messrs. Methuen are now bringing out a very comely and 
convenient edition of the works, in poetry and prose, of Oscar 
Wilde. Each volume is 5s. net, beautifully printed and 
bound in plain neat green cloth. We must say we far prefer 
this way of book production to the ‘“‘ fetching’’ devices of 
end-papers and ‘‘ pretty’’ bindings which are a feature 
to-day of so many reprints. The ‘ pretty’’ book which is 
voted “‘ artistic’’ is nearly always bad to the eye of anybody 
who can really discriminate between the good and the 
spurious in these matters. And how tawdry these rubbishy 
and pretentious bindings become after a few years! The 
opening volumes in this admirable edition of Wilde are 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan’’, ‘‘A Woman of No Import- 
ance’’, and ‘‘ Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’”’ and ‘‘ Poems’”’. 
As to this last, one must confess to a slight sense of dis- 
illusionment in glancing through the sonnets and other 
early verses which once seemed of such rare merit. For the 
most part this early work consists of graceful and delicate 
verse. It lacks the real fire and force of true poetry. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Octobre. 


Among several excellent articles in this number we would 
call particular attention to M. Gabriel Faure’s on “ Cities 
and Landscapes of Upper Italy’. The cities he deals with 
in particular are Vicenza, Brescia, and Bergamo, none of 
them among those universally visited. Yet what a wealth 
of art and associations they all contain! It is in Vicenza 


tains any important work of this great artist. The writer 

particularly signalises the Guisti garden at Verona as 

worthy of attention, but it is often passed over by hasty 

visitors to Verona. Madame Marcelle Tinayre continues 

her series of papers on her recent visit to Constantinople. 
(Continued on page 450.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
oot. FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES, &c., on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


Write for particulars to Department 11, 
NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd, 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


COUNTY ntial Loss Follow! 
nseque win 
FIRE 


OFFICE, Personal Accident & Disease, 
LIMITED, Workmen’s Compensation, 
50 REGENT ST.,w., Domestio Servants, 
AND Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
14 CORNHILL, E.C. Burglary, Plate Class, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Full particulars on application to the Head Office, Branches, and 
gents of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (moebicn“‘ticuse), LONDON, E.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 
FOR 
DEATH DUTY POLICIES. 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


The IDEAL Policy 


ISSUED BY 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


(Formerly the British Homes Assurance Corporation, Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 
PROVIDES 


Life Assurance oe Medical Examination. 
Generous Loan and Surrender Values. 
Amounts Endorsed on Policy and Guaranteed. 
After Third Year: No Lapsing—Transferable —World-Wide—Indisputable. 


EXAMPLE : 
Next Birthday, at. Amount of Insurance, £ror. 
t 55 or heey death. 42 15 3 per annum. 
ed Options at end of 20 years : 
£60. Loan Value £40. 
Cash Surrender Value, £45 and profits. Other Special Benefits. 
For full particulars send post-card to M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 
6 Paul Street, F insbury, London, E.C. 
AGENTS WANTED—EXCELLENT PROSPECTS. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED £1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £30,000. 
LIFE. FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Write for particulars of Guaranteed Contracts securing a Bonus of 


42 per cent. 
To the MANAGER, I, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


EVERY MAN 


who wishes for a sound investment 
should read 


“INVESTMENT POLICIES.” 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.o. 


THE EMPIRE GUARANTEE. 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Chief Ofice—247 West George Street, Glasgow. 
London Offices— 
64 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; Carlton House, 11 Regent Street, S.W. 
WORKMEN’S, COMPENSATION. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Special Commission Terms offered to energetic agents. Applications invited. 


ACCIDENTS 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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This one contains an interesting story of her life told by 
the wife of a Turkish Pacha. We wonder how much it owes 
to the adroit manipulation of the accomplished novelist ! 
There is a good but not very conclusive article on the future 
relations between Japan and America by M. Felix Klein. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


If the monthly reviews in any way reflect public opinion, 
Ministers need only turn to them to find the writing on the 
wall. There is a negligible quantity in their favour, and 
practically everything against them. ‘‘ Blackwood ’’ has its 
usual vigorous political essay, taking as its text ‘‘ the three 
speeches ’’—those of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
Balfour. Between the upper and the nether millstones, in 
the persons of the Liberal Imperialist and Unionist leaders, 
the Prime Minister has a bad time of it in Maga’s pages. 
The ‘‘National’’ considers that ‘‘the constitutionalist 
crisis’’ opened with Lord Rosebery’s speech on 10 Septem- 
ber; and finds that the efforts of the past month have 
hardened opinion among the Unionists as a fighting 
unit. Verax in the same Review says that the real and 
sufficient reason for the rejection of the Budget is that the 
Government are prepared to surrender for ever the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain; by that Verax means that 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill have not the 
slightest intention of devoting to the Navy the enormous 
sum—some £24,000,000—necessary to bring it up to the 
proper standard. ‘‘A Member of the House of Lords”’ 
makes it pretty clear that the peers have no option but to 
throw out the Finance Bill. If the Bill passes, the Govern- 
ment will at once proceed to fortify the position they have 
gained without running the risks of an appeal to the 
country. ‘‘ A Member of the House of Lords ’”’ is confident 
that the Radical Government, if it still existed after the 
election, would be less powerful for mischief than it must 
be if allowed to continue unchecked. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’’ Mr. Ellis Barker, out of his knowledge of what has 
been done in Germany and France for the small-holder, 
advises the Unionists as to the programme they should adopt 
when Tariff Reform and Land Reform have brought the victory 
which he anticipates. Sir John Dickson-Poynder, writing on 
the valuation proposals of the Government, says that whereas 
the Government estimate that valuation can be made for 
£2,000,000, experts estimate that such a valuation by owners 
would cost £13,000,000. If that is so, clearly the work cannot 
be done by the State for less than a sixth of the amount. 
Then he pictures the confusion which must follow the valua- 
tion as proposed of areas that are not conterminous with 
existing local government areas. In the ‘Fortnightly ”’ 
Mr. J. L. Garvin aptly defines the new Socialism, not as 
embodying a theory of the millennium, but as a mode of 
direct taxation. The question of the British Budget has 
become one of European interest. To foreign Socialists it 
seems to point to the earthly paradise: to the more moderate 
of Continental observers England seems in peril of becoming 
a lost nation. ‘‘ Unless there be some startling change in 
the existing tendency’’, he says, ‘‘either our sea-power 
must go’’—as Verax suggests—‘‘ which is not to be thought 
of, or we shall soon be in sight of a £200,000,000 Budget.’’ 
Any politician, he says, who regards this ‘‘ prospect of appal- 
ling gravity’’ lightly must be mad. Is there any evidence 
that the Government realise where they are plunging? 
Mr. F. W. Hurst in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ denies that the 
new death duties and taxation of capital mean ruin. He 
endeavours to explain when wealth is not capital. If he 
saves £20 and then spends it on something which would help 
his business or his profession, it becomes capital. If he 
spends it on motoring or smoking it is not capital expendi- 
ture. Could anything be more absurd? Then Mr. Hurst 
tells us that if the foreigner pays Customs duties there can 
be no protection in the home market, as though the relief 
from taxation would not in itself be an enormous boon to 
all concerned in home trade. M.P. in the ‘English 
Review " discovers in the social measures of 1909 beginnings 
of various reforms which may have consequences almost in- 
calculable. He blesses the Development Bill, but as he puts 
off to a period fifty or a hundred years hence the full benefits 
which it may confer, it hardly strikes one as a matter for 
immediate enthusiasm, 

Sir Charles Dilke, writing on foreign affairs in the 
“English Review ’’, is gently critical of Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy in dealing with recent events in South-Eastern 
Europe, and concludes that the result has “ strengthened a 
proposal long popular among non-official Liberals for some 
measure of control in foreign affairs by a committee as 
recommended by the example of the French Parliament and 
‘the Senate of the United States”. Lord Courtney is discur- 
‘sively historical and a little platitudinous in his ‘Con- 


temporary ”’ reflections on peace or war, ending in the assur- 
ance that there should be no ground of serious quarrel 
between the United States and Canada. The future will 
be happy, he seems to think, in proportion as we admit that 
‘* Canada must be recognised as absolute master of her fate’’. 
The suggestion may induce some readers of the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary ’’ to turn to the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’, in whose 
pages Professor Wrong, of the University of Toronto, explains 
the attitude of Canada as he sees it. He says that in the 
end Canada has always had her way ; she will steadily be- 
come more independent, more ambitious to rank among the 
nations of the earth, but her own way will not lead to 
separation from Great Britain, consequently not to union 
with the States. As for the future of the Empire, Mr. 
Wrong finds the problem “intellectually insoluble’’. In- 
cidentally he regrets that the Canadians get little informa- 
tion about Europe. They have given up their full but 
biassed cable service through the United States, for a service 
of their own, “‘ and it is proving a doubtful blessing’. 
Instead of the copious flow of Americanised news from 
Europe they now have only a few paragraphs, and are grow- 
ing more ignorant of England in consequence. The conclu- 
sion is quaint: Mr. Wrong appears to prefer that the 
Canadians should have a surfeit of biassed and misleading 
news rather than a smaller quantity which is to be depended 
on. Mr. F. A. Acland’s essay on ‘‘ A Canadian Experi- 
ment ’’ in the ‘“‘ National ’’ is an explanation of the generally 
satisfactory working of the ‘‘ Act to Aid in the Prevention 
and Settlement of Strikes and Lock-Outs in Mines and 
Industries connected with Public Utilities ’’ passed in 1907. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd in the ‘“ Fortnightly”’ criticises the 
arrangement with the colonies for the creation of ‘‘ Baby 
Navies’’. He examines the question in some detail and is 
convinced that the creation of a series of small colonial 
navies is not good economically or strategically. The 
Imperial Conference missed the opportunity for an object- 
lesson to the world. ‘‘It might have reached an agreement 
for the maintenance of one combined fleet, a challenge by an 
imperial democracy against the present competition in 
fleets.’” As it is ‘‘ the colonial policy is one of pride and 
prejudice—of pride in nationality and prejudice against a 
community of interest—rather than a policy of imperial 
sense and sensibility’’. Two other articles of imperial interest 
in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’ are by Mr. Morris Colles and Mr. 
P. A. Vaile. Mr. Colles enters a plea for an English- 
speaking copyright league which shall save the Empire at 
least from drifting into a series of water-tight compart- 
ments, hurtful to all concerned, and Mr. P. A. Vaile out- 
lines a new scheme for imperial scholarships which reverses 
the Rhodes scheme. He would send young men to the far 
corners of the Empire, rather than “‘ bleed the intellect ’’ of 
the colonies by bringing it to England, never to return. 

Mr. Arthur Baumann’s article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ on 
‘* Money and Brains in Politics ’’, though a little hard on 
the rich who secure party preferment, is a timely warning 
against the danger of looking for Unionist candidates among 
the well-to-do only. There is a serious disproportion between 
Unionist talent in Parliament and Unionist talent in the 
country, and a very small levy on the incomes of rich Con- 
servatives would, as Mr. Baumann says, provide a fund 
that would enable several hundred desirable candidates to 
come forward who are now prevented by lack of means. The 
parliamentary candidate as he was and as he is to-day is 
the subject of an anecdotic paper in the ‘‘Cornhill’’ by 
Mr. Ian Malcolm. Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ controverts the views of Mr. Ian Malcolm 
and Mr. P. D. Kenny as to Ireland. His case against the 
Union is that ‘‘ lawless agitation, which invariably at some 
point or other degenerates into crime, is the necessary pre- 
lude to any serious legislative reform ’’—surely a very neat 
if unwitting, way of showing the folly of surrender to 


lawless agitation. Mr. Gwynn is, of course, quite unable - 


to recognise the picture which Mr. Kenny draws of Ireland, 
though he admits that there is ‘‘a small substratum of 
reality ’’ in it. Mr. Roosevelt contributes a first instalment 
of his impressions and doings in East Africa to 
‘“‘Scribner’’; Mr. Sydney Brooks elects, in half a dozen 
pages of the ‘‘Century’’, to describe the successes and 
failures of British rule in India; A Conservative Indian in 
the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly ’’ has a good word to say for Lord 
Morley’s reforms as marking an epoch in the political pro- 
gress of India. One wonders how those reforms would have 
been regarded by some of the famous writers of old John 
Company, whose literary energy Mr. Beckles Willson reviews 
in the “Fortnightly”. Mr. Max Beerbohm has four 
characteristically inimitable if rather cruel caricatures in 
the ‘‘ English Review”. They are studies of Miss Mona 
Limerick, Earl Beauchamp, Captain Hugh Warrender, and 
Mr. Augustus John. 


For this Week’s Books see page 452 and 454. 
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WHAT 


Celebrities Say 


about 


SANATOGEN 


Ten thousand doctors have written in 


praise of Sanatogen. 


Thirty thousand doctors throughout 
the world are known to prescribe it. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
have been restored from conditions of 
grave illness to complete health by its 
use. Among them are many well- 
known men and women who have 
voluntarily testified to the debt they 
owe Sanatogen in restoring their health. 

A selection from their letters is 


published below. 


The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Norwich 


Mrs. Sh is taking 
Sanatogen sequlasty, deriving 
great benefit from it.” 


Mr. Marshall 
Hall, K.C. 


“I think it only right to say 
that I have tried Sanatogen, and 
I believe it to be a most excellent 


Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P. 


extraordinary benefit. It is to 
my mind a true food tonic, — 
nerves, the en 
giving vi to 
overworked body and mind. 


Madame 
Sarah Grand 


it is said to able to do 

for cases of nervous debility and 

pn en I began to take it 

after nearly four years’ enforced 

idleness from extreme debility, 

and felt the benefit almost im- 
mediately. 


Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower 


The Scul and Historian 
"I feel it only due to the —4 
on fe general health by 
Sanatogen to write and inform 
those interested in that wonderful 
medicine that in a cou of 


Mr. E. F. Benson 


The well-known Author: “I 
have tried Sanatogen, > believe 
it to be an excellent ton 


The Rev. Father 
Bernard Vaughan 


“Sanatogen promises when 


Mr. Hall Caine 


The celebrated Author: ‘‘ My 
experience of Sanatogen has been 
that, as a tonic nerve food, it has 
on more than one occasion 
me good.” 


Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones 


The famous Dramatist: “ Sanat- 
ogen seems to mea very valuable 
food and nerve tonic. I have 
several times taken a course of 
it when I've been run down, and 
always with excellent results.” 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts 


The well-known Writer: 
‘* Sanatogen appears to be of real 
value to the brain worker, a use- 
ful food and 
can give it hig’ praise from 
personal experience. 


Maxwell Gray 

togen helpful in di 

I have taken it from time to time 

under medical advice.” 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby 


The well-known 
Author : “‘ Sanatogen is a 
¢ problem of giving phosphorus 
in such a way that 
system can take hold of i ‘oo 


Mr. Armiger 
Barclay 


—the distinguished Author : 
“Your valuable preparation 
possesses remarkable recuperative 
properties.” 


Sanatogen can be obtained from all 
chemists, in tins from 15s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
A beautifully illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining much valuable information will 
be sent, post free, to those mention- 
ing this paper, on receipt of a post 
card addressed to The Sanatogen 
Company, 12 Chenies St., London, W.C. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


FRM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, callin 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MA LLES, NAPLES 
PORT SAID, and COLOM sen, NAPLES, 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: aaieneen ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 
apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


For 
the Branch Office, 28 


P.& 0, AUTUMN PASSENGER SAILINGS (1909) 


(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
EGYPT, INDIA, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA. 


AUSTRALIA, CHINA & JAPAN; also BOMBAY via ADEN. 


Steamer. Tons. From a. i 
MONGOLIA ... 10,000 Oct. 

MARMORA .., 10,500 Oct. Oct. 29 

ove Nov. 5 Nov. 12 

MOOLTAN $0,000 tial Nov. 19 Nov, 26 

MANTUA 11,000 Dec. 3 Dec. 10 
P. & | ee Tickets, available for 2 years, ata Fare and a Half. For 
Passage and all information a apply at the Compan Wie 


122 Leadenhall St., E.C., or N: mberland Ave., W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Vi 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. _—7 


Steamers | Service London | Sow 


* ARMADALE CASTLE Royal Mail — Oct. 9 
§ DUNLUCE CASTLE.. Intermediate Oct. 8 Oct. 9 
* NORMAN ee Royal Mail _ Oct. 16 
t+ GASCON.. Intermedi Oct. 15 Oct. 16: 


*Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, aoe and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
‘Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


THE: MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRING FLOWERS | 


Awarded 25 Gold Medals ond a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 
BARR’S POPULAR 21/- or DAFFODILS 


Bulbs each of 26 F eties suitable for Pot- 
or the Flower Border. Callecton for 10/6.) ° 
BARR'S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
on tains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
turalising. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 


Ii, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
CHARCOAL 


BRAGG BISCUITS 


\ Cure In digesta 


tritious and digestible. Bold in each. 
. L. BRaGG, Li Wigmore Street, London, 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing 
food when a light and easily digested meal is required. 
Whilst exceedingly helpful to the invalid and dyspeptic, it 
is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a light 
supper repast. In tins, 1/6 and 3/-, of Chemists. 


The “Aleaberys" DIET is a food for Adults, and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Allenburys ” Foods for Infants. 


— & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St, London. 


| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
q 
| q 
aN, 
PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS Highly recommended by the Medical ‘ 3 
Profession. Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, is., %. and 
* per tin; Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1:4. tin. . 
| CHARCOAL 
a A large sample sent for three penny stamps for postage. ' 
months’ time it has cured me of 
all gouty trouble.” 6 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 


NEW Gs. NOVELS 
ENJOYING IMMENSE POPULARITY. 


TROUBLED WATERS HEADON HILL 

' “ Holds the reader's interest from first to last without a break. It has 
verve, vividness, and virility ; and few who begin it will be at peace until they 
‘@ have read it all.”"—SCO7TSMAWN (First Review 
“Mr. HEADON HILL is at his best in ‘ Troubled Waters.’ 


MORNING POST. 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
A PRETTY WOMAN FLORENCE WARDEN 
“* One of her best stories."—THE TIMES (First Review). 2 
*,* This is indeed high praise, considering Miss Warden has written nearly 
One Hundred Novels. 
The GHOST PIRATES WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 
“ There's too many bloomin’ shadders about this ‘ere packet.” 
= so realistic as young reader's ~ make 
eyes, like stars, start ir sockets . . . a tip-top t 
Weird and fascinating."—ZL/TERARY WORLD. 


The ROSE of DAUPHINY Puitir L. sTEVENSON 

Many leading critics compared this author's last novel with the novels of 
Stanley Weyman and Alex. Dumas. The Publishers heartily recommend it 
to all in search of a good book brimful of intrigue and adventure. 


THE VORTEX FRED WHISHAW 
(U/ust Ready.) 

CO-HEIRESSES E. EVERETT-GREEN 

“* Everett-Green gives us in this novel an ity of studying character 
in striking The girls who are could not be more 
dissimilar ; neither could the two men with whom they mate. The story, 
as do all Miss Everett-Green’s novels, excels in its pictures of home life. No 
novelist of to-day can call up more realistically the atmosphere of an English 
fireside.” —SCOTSMAN (First Review). 


SHOES OF GOLD HAMILTON. DRUMMOND 
Hamilton Drummond's last Novel, already in a Second Edition, has been 
“fj brilliantly noticed by twenty-eight leading critics and by many as the best 
@ aevel of 1909. 
LOVE, THE THIEF 
(Fourth Edition.) 


DAILY NEWS says: “‘ We have read many tales of mysterious crime, 
none has kept its secret more securely or furnished more excitement 


novelist, 
ticularly fine bow. ‘ Love, the Thief’ is in its way as remarkable a performance 
as ber success, ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ . . . The a story 
tell itself is not one possessed by every novelist, and we that one who has 
it in so marked a degree should be determined to exercise it ne longer.” 


STRANGE FIRE CHRISTOPHER MAUGHAN 
A NOVEL EVERY CHURCHMAN SHOULD READ. 


OTHER NEW Gs. NOVELS 
STOLEN HONEY ADA and DUDLEY JAMES 
(Second Edition.) 

THE SECRET TERROR 

THE GAY PARADINES 


POPULAR 1s. NET BOOKS 
‘SE BROTHER ROGUE AND BROTHER SAINT 


BRENDA” 
MES. STEPHEN BATSON 


TOM GALLON 
THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. SIMS 
FATAL THIRTEEN WM. LE QUEUX 


A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 

A new humorous volume, with original illustrations and designed cover. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
4 “ Billicks ” would make a good companion to “‘ Mr. Dooley.” 

THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 
A. J. ANDERSON 
j In demy 8vo. illustrated, ros. 6d. net. (Secomd Edition.) 

THE RAMBLES OF AN IDLER 
CHARLES C, ABBOTT, M.D. 

In crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


THE APPRECIATION OF THE 


H. CAFFIN 
Demy 6vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
WOMAN IN MUSIC GEORGE P. UPTON 


Author of “ The Standard ," &c. An ideal present for a lady. 
Fascinating stories of the ove affair of the 
3s. net. 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE FRANK HAMEL 
In demy 8vo. fully illustrated. 16s. net. (Ready shortly.) 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BERTHA JOHNSTON 
Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 


baa EMMA CHURCHMA WITT 
Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 

YOUR HEALTH! Book of Bri t Toasts.) 

Compiled by IDELLA PHELPS, with coloured illustrations on each page 
by HELEN ALDEN KNIPE. mo. 2s. oct. 

MAZES, AND ORAZES OF LOVE. (As 

Compiled by MINNA THOMAS ANTRIM, with coloured illustrations 
each page by CLARA LLSEMA PECK. tho 2s. net 


Lendos: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
The Painters of Vicenza, 1480-1550 (Tancred Borenius). Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


BI0GRAPHY 
Charles Dickens and his ‘Friends (W. Teignmouth Shore). 
Cassell. 6s. 


Purcell (John F. Runciman). Bell. 1s. net. 

A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Edward Hartpole Lecky 
(By his Wife). Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. net. 

Chateaubriand and his Court of Women (Francis Gribble). 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 

Handel (R. A. Streatfield). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Reminiscences of Charlotte Lady Wake (Edited by Lucy 
Wake). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, Bart. (George Smalley). 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

Byron Hq the Last Phase (Richard Edgcumbe). Murray. 10s. 6d. 
ne 

Fiction 

The Glimpse (Arnold Bennett). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Chetwynd’s Career (Horace Wyndham). Nash. 6s. 

The Empress of the Andes (Florence Warden). Laurie. 2s. net. 

The Price of Lis Doris (Maarten Maartens). Methuen. 6s. 

Some Everyday Folk and Dawn (Miles Franklin). Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 63. 

The Haven (Eden Phillpotts). Murray. 6s. 

Germaine (H C. Rowland). Lane. 6s. 

The Beggar in the Heart (Edith Rockett). Arnold. 6s. 


Girr Booxs 
Mokey : the Autobiography of Donkey (Kathleen Clare Watson). 
Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 
ae Vivian (L. T. Meade), 5s.; The Attic Boarders (Raymond 
acberns), 3s. 6d.; Muriel and her Aunt Lu (May Baldwin), 
5s.; His First Term (John Finnemore), 5s.; The February 
Boys (Mrs. Molesworth), 3s. 6d. ; Jack in the Rockies (George 
Bird Grinnell), 2s. 6d. ; A Trip to Mars (Fenton Ash), 3s. 6d. ; 
Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl (Grace Macgowan Cooke), 
2s. 6d. Edinburgh : Chambers. 


History 
History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambesi (George 
McCall Theal. Vol. II.). Swan Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 
ee Story in English (Henry Seidel Canby). Bell. 


net. 
~— Church History to a.p. 313 (Henry Melvill Gwatkin. 
vols.). Macmillan. 17s. net. 
Historical Record of the 76th ‘‘ Hindoostan”’ Regiment (Com- 
— and Edited by Lieut.-Colonel F. A. Hayden). Lichfield : 
max. 
In the Days of the Georges (William B. Boulton). Nash. 
15s. net. 
Memoirs of Scottish Catholics (William Forbes Leigh. 2 vols.). 
Longmans, Green. 24s. net. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Friends (Florence MacCunn). Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 10s. net. 
Maria Edgeworth (Constance Hill). Lane. 21s. net. 


Law 
The Legielation of the Empire (C. E. A. Bedwell. 4 vole.). 
Butterworth. 50s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Persuasion (Jane Austen); Emma (Jane Austen). Dent. 5s. net 
each. 

Better Food for Boys (Eustace Miles). Bell. 1s. net. 

The Old-Spelling Shakespeare :—The Second Part of Henrie the 
Fourth. Parts I, and II. (Edited by F. J. Furnivall). 
Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The History of her Foundations (Sister Agnes Mason). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

a Tales of Jacques Tournebroche (Anatole France). 

ne. 62. 
Scuoot Booxs 

An English Course for Evening Students (Frank J. Adkins). 
Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

The Se Natare Reader (Edited by G. R. Bennett). Dent. 

8. 6d. net. 
or or Readers (Edited by John rinnemore). Black. 
8. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 
The Holy Spirit in the New Testament (Henry Barclay Swete). 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Soul of St. Paul (A. L. Lilly). Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Apocalypse (Rev. J. J. Scott), Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
Our Bible Text (Rev. W. O. E. Ocesterley). Skeffington. 2s. net. 
The Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one-ment (Rev. W. L. Walker). 
Edinburgh : Clark. 5s. 


TRAVEL 

Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes (Robert Louis Stevenson). 
7s. 6d. net; The Colour of Rome (Olave Muriel Potter), 20s. 
net. Chatto and Windus. 

Rome (Edward Hutton). Methuen. 6s. 

Home Life in Ireland (Robert Lynd). Mills and Boon. 8s. net. 

A Scamper through the Far East (Major Herbert H. Austin). 
Arnold. 165s. net. 

A Military Consul in Turkey (Captain A. F. Townshend). Seeley. 
16s. net. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina (Maude M. Holbach). Lane. 5s. net. 

Cathedral Cities of Spain (W. W. Collins). Heinemann. 16s, net. 


(Continued on page 454.) 
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Rudyard Kipling’s 
New Book 
Actions & Reactions 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 
1. Uniform Edition: Scarlet cloth, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
2. Pocket Edition : India paper, limp leather, fcap. 8vo. §s. net. 
3. Edition de Luxe (limited to 775 copies): Hand-made paper, 
sateen cleth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways i in Middlesex. 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations by HuGcH 
THOMSON, anda Map. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

[ Tuesday. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


The Water Babies. py CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 
4to. 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand- 

~ made Paper and limited to 250 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 

[Next week. 

The Forest Lovers. sy MAURICE HEWLETT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A. S. Harrrick. 8vo, 
5s. net. [ Tuesday. 


The New New York. 4 Commentary on the 
Place and the People. By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. Iilus- 
trated d by JosErH PENNELL. 8vo. 17s. net. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT.— 
The Two Empires: the Church and 
the World. Being Lectures on 


Early Church History. Brooke 
FOSS WESTCOTT, D. D., late Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64d. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
BROADBENT, Bart., F.r.s., K.c.v.0. 


A Short Record of His Life, told mainly in his own Letters, 
showing the early struggles which led up to a successful 
professional career, and giving an example of determined and 
high-minded perseverance in the face of difficulties. Edited 
by his Daughter, Miss BROADBENT. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS FROM THE 
PENINSULA (1808-1812). 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., 
C.B., M.V.O. With a Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. 

10s, ‘6d. net. [Ready next week. | 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By T. BATY, D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Camb.), of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Novel by AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


DIAMOND cuT PASTE. 
Ss. 


A New Novel by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE HAVEN. 


6s. 
A New Novel by MAUDE GOLDRING. 


THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Early Church History to A.D. 313. 
By Professor HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, Author 
of ‘Selections from Early Writers Illustrative of Church 
History to the Time of Constantine.” 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Open Country. Maurice Hewlett. 
Stradella. F. M. Crawford, 
An Old Italian love tale. 
The Key of the Unknown. 
Rosa N. Carey. 


A} Latin Anthology. With Frontis- 


piece. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Limp leather, full gilt back 
and gilt edge. 38. 6d. net. [GoLpDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


(| THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH” 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE 
PUBLICATION OF ORIGINAL POETRY, 


DECEMBER Ist, I909. 


New Feature—Literary Articles on All Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to 


THE EDITOR, “THE THRUSH” OFFICE, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MONTHLY. OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 
Four Cartoons by MAX BEERBOHM. 


MODERN POETRY...  «. ARNOLD 
Rachet Annanp TAytor. 
Avrrep E. RANDALL. 
Ezra Pounp. 


2. EDWARD HUTTO THe Cuurcn in Lucina’s House. 
ANNE DOUGLAS THE Nest. 
ELIZABETH — Two Essays, 
. 8S. PEREZ TRIANA Don MARCELINO. 
Max .. Four Srupigs, 
ARY THE ANTIQUARY. 
Montu: Epiroriat... THe Criricat 


Lrrerarure or To-ray. 
=e w. ALAS, M.P. Forsicn Arrairs. 
BB... THE Economic Aspects oF Poor 


Law Rerorm. 


T. Goopk .. THe Present Moment IN Spain. 

os w THe Task or Reatism. 
ag. ove ove Review—TuHe PLace or History 


in EpucaTion, 


Subscription : One Year, 30s. ; Three Months, 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, London. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG ? 


on EMANUEL ‘SWEDENBORG: HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, will be sent free and post free to al! 
applicants on their sending their names and addresses to the 
SECRETARY OF THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 
1 BLoomssury STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Pp. x+492. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MORPHIA HABIT 


By OSCAR JENNINGS, M.D. (Paris). 


London; BAILLIBRE, TINDALL & COX, Henrietta Covent Garden, 
Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 Kimg Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


** Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 10s. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


VERSE 

Poems for Travellers (Mary R. Dubar); The Poetic Old World 
(Lucy H. Humphrey). Bell. 5s. net each. 

The Tragedy of Nan and other Plays (John Masefield). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Poetry = = Nature (Selected by Henry Van Dyke). Heine- 

mann. 

The World’s Triumph (Louis James Block). Philadelphia : 
Lippincott. 5s. net. 

The Scarlet Gown (R. F. Murray). Glasgow : MacLehose. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual of the British School at Athens, The. No. XIV. Mac- 
millan. 2s. net. 

Book-Prices Current. Stock. 25s. 6d. 

British Year-Book of Agriculture, 1909-10, The. Vinton. 5s. net. 

British Mountain Climbs (George D. Abraham), 7s. 6d. net; 
Auction Bridge (Archibald Dunn), 5s. net. Mills and Boon. 

Family Names and their Story (S. Baring-Gould). Seeley. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

ey Child, The (Edited by Basil Mathews). Jarrold. 

. 6d. net. 

History Sheet or  cantaieaed System, The (Henry F. Aveling). 
King. 2s. net. 

Masques and Phases (Robert Ross). Humphreys. 5s. net. 

Habit, The, and its Renunciation (Oscar 
Jennings). Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 7s. 6d. net. 

— of H. G. Wells, The, and other pen (Rev. Alexander 

Crauford). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
sar" of Symbolism, The (Sidney Heath). “Griffiths. 7s. 6d. 


dcgtine and School Work (Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton). 
ngmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 
Short Masonic History, A (Frederick Armitage). Weare. 4s. 6d. 


net. 

is | of the Electric Organ (J. W. Hinton). Simpkin, Marshall, 
s. net. 

Ten Great and Good Men (Henry Montagu Butler), 6s.; Ten 
Years of Game-keeping (Owen Jones), 10s. 6d. net. Arnold. 

Yet Again (Max Beerbohm). Chapman and Hall, 5s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcroBER.—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The Englishwoman, 1s.; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, 1s.; The Antiquary, 6d.; The Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. 5s.; The Musical Times, "4d. ; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The Hibbert Journal, Qe. 6d.; The Country 
Home, ‘6d. ; The East and the West, ls.; The Humane 
Review, 1s. ; The Church Quarterly Review, 3s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED oe VAL AND CATALOGUED AND 


Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 


Telegraphic 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trust Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels Old pag here Pictures, Prints, 
China, usical Instruments, Guns, 

and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. — : 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 ‘Suman STREET, AND 234 Mappox Street, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
Lege ~~ are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all yo 
to I owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. 
RANK a Rurusy's detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
try Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for y and General Advertising. | Advice 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LOND. E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
& 


Half Year ... eo O14 cco oo O88 8 
Quarter Year wo .@ 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. THE FIRST NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE, SIXPENCE NET. OF PRICE, SIXPENCE NET. 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE. 


‘*Comprehension, not Compromise.” 


Conducted from a sound Anglican standpoint, this Magazine aims at advancing the cause of the 
re-union of Christendom by the propagation of ideas, the formation of public opinion, and the free discussion 
of various divergent points of view. A very strong list of contributors and supporters has been obtained, 
including representative men in the Anglican, Roman and Greek Communions, and the Church of Scotland, 
as well as prominent Nonconformists. 

Among the contributors to 7.:d supporters of the magazine are the Archbishop of Melbourne, the 
Bishops of London, Gloucester, Aberdeen and Orkney, Thetford, Northern and Central Europe, Madagascar, 
and Harrisburg, Archdeacon Cunningham, Canon Randolph, Canon Erskine Hill, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Earl Nelson, Viscount Halifax, Professor Dr. Cooper, Professor White, and many others. 


Among the Special Articles are :— 


Re-Union: An Anglican’s Point of View. A French Point of View. 
By Rev. R. F. BOROUGH. By MAURICE LEGENDRE,. 
The Ecclesiastical Position in Scotland.—I. | At What Shall We Aim? 
By F. OC. EELES. By BISHOP VERNON HERFORD. 
Comprehension, not Compromise: The Outlook for Re-Union in 
A Congregationalist’s Interpretation. the United States. 
By ARTHUR C. TURBERVILLE. By Dr. CALBRAITH BOURN PERRY. 
Russia: A Christianising Power. The Invisible Church of Christ. 
By The Lord Bishop of By HAROLD BAYLEY. 
Northern and Central Europe. | Wanted: An Anglican Order of Jesuits. 
A Monastery of Intellect. By Rev. FORBES PHILLIPS. 
By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. | The Central Board of Missions. 
Mixed Marriages. By STEPHEN GASELEE. By the Archdeacon of Chester. 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE. 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE can be supplied by all newsagents and booksellers, price Gd. net. 
In case of any difficulty the Publishers (address below) will send post free to any part of the world for 7}d. 
per copy. The annual subscription (12 numbers) is 8s. Gd. post free to any part of the world. Address 
the Publishers: THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


If you want to know all about the | 
: | Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
AUTUMN NEW BOOKS just get [| many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 


News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 


THE BOOK MONTHLY ior | interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 


October, which only costs 6d., and the 
JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 
| England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The /afan 
Publishers : Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 
those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & co., | per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s). 


Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Price 1/- net. 


BYSTANDER INferences at Bridge 


SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday, By W. DALTON, 
very Author of “'SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 
EST THE WEEKLIES. “<Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. As quod Maciel on tue hove Moral 
** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 
‘*©WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. **A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 


SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, Lawn Tennis. many people who think they are competent.” —Atheneum. 


“inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
*e* You do not only glance at ° THE BystanpeR,” you READ it: | Review. The articles have been revised, with additions 


by the author, and are Issued in handy form by 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
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Tallis Street, E.C. 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Acts te a CHARM IN Avoid disappointment and insist 


DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY on havin 
and CHOLERA, Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chiorodyne, 


curs short all attacks of 1 The ORIGINAL and 
onty PALuiaTivE IN ONLY CENUINE. 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, | Medical, Testimony 

COUT, RHEUMATISM. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/5, 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides."— Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


*“* Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 


LONDON “A brilliant book.”—Times, 


“ Particularly good.” — Academy. 


By E. C. COOK and sth Edition, 6s., thorough! 
AND COOK, Revised by E. T. Cok. 


N M d Plans. 
ENVIRONS. 


8o Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued." ~—Liverfool Daily Post. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 

, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 

Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 

Lynton, Minebead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 

Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 

Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 

Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Doigelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 

Pwitheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 

» Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 

tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel! Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


LLANGOLLEN and Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS, 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 


100 Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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484 pp. letterpress, Size 9 by 7 ins. 25 Plates, 160 other Illustrations- 
from Photographs and Pen and Ink Sketches and Folding Plan of 
Cliffs by the Author. Price 21s. net. 


MY LIFE AMONG THE 
> WILD BIRDS 


IN SPAIN. 


BY 


COLONEL 
WILLOUGHBY 
VERNER 


(LATE RIFLE BRIGADE), 


Author of 
Sketches in the/Soudan,” 
“The Military Life of 
H.R.H. George, 


Duke of Cambridge.” 


Although this account of Life in the Wilds of Southern Spain, and 
of the Wanderings and Adventures of a Naturalist amid the semi- 
tropical wilds of South-Western Andalusia, is primarily devoted to a 
description of the larger birds such as the Great Bustards and Eagles in 
their remote haunts, it also contains many descriptions of the scenery,. 
mountains, woodlands, plains and marshes, as well as the inhabitants, 
the trees, the flowers, &c., of that fascinating and but little-known 
region. Neither are the great historical and antiquarian interests of the 
country, such as the battlefields and pre-historic graves, overlooked. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* One of those rare books which are 
virgin observation from end to end. Its width of experience makes- 
the volume worthy to go down in that special list of international 
nature-history books which Mr. Roosevelt in his hours of leisure is- 
[otntiog, The author provokes an inevitable comparison with Mr. 

illais, the first of our naturalists. Both men have the artist’s hand 
to express what they see. . . . With the further help of the numerous- 
photographs and tailpieces, the plains, the lagunas, the sierras of Spain, 
are very present to the eye while one reads these original rambles of a 
born naturalist in search of hidden homes.” 


TIMES.—“. . . A story of glorified birdnesting, egging in 
excelsis. He talks rather as one may do in the smoking-room or from 
his armchair, telling unaffectedly of the incidents of what must be an 
almost unique birdsnesting career of over fifty years. On disputed. 
points . . . he speaks with the authority of long and intimate ex- 
perience. . . . Not the least interesting part of the volume is the 
illustrations, especially those from photographs of the author’s taking, 
which are often surprisingly good considering the extraordinary dis- 
advantages under which they were taken and that the conditions made 
it impossible to use any instrument but a hand kodak. On more than 
one occasion the taking of the photograph was more dangerous than the- 
ascent or descent to or from the nest, thrilling though these often were.” 


ATHENA: UM.—“‘ An inveterate birdsnester, unrepentant but not 
undiscriminating, Colonel Verner commands far more respect than 
many plausible humanitarians. . . . Long accustomed to supplement 
his journal with a sketch book, the author eventually calls in the aid of 
pay to complete his records. . . . All that Colonel Verner: 

as to tell us of the birds of Spain is bound to carry great weight, 
owing to the continuity of his observations, for from the early seventies. 
he has repeatedly visited the same scenes, and during the last few years 
has wintered in the country. . . . The culminating feat of Colonel 
Verner’s long birdsnesting career was only accomplished in 1908 with a 
successful campaign against the famous Lammergeyer or, as he prefers 
to call it, The Bearded Vulture. He has the evidence of his own eyes 
that the title of ‘bone-breaker’ is no misnomer. The excellent 
sketches of this and other grand birds upon the wing are a welcome 
feature. The scenes of the final act—the succession of bitter dis- 
appointments, dangerous predicaments, and eventual triumph—come 
with singularly dramatic effect. The indomitable veteran ends with a 
heartfelt ‘ Nunc dimittis. ” 


Lonpon: JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, L1p., 
Oxford House, 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. AinswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 


in an accurate and yet — | Briefly, its object is 


a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


to give a connected 

account of present-day 
Science, with special 
reference to its  in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The R6ntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
‘‘CHuRCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, Hants. 


‘“‘ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

** Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 107 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 


Please 


19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume IIl.isnowready. 4¢ 0 pafon 
ol. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. ae List of Sub- 
scribers for SCIENCE 
It is only necessary to send 6/— with order to become Of“1n Mopern Lire as 
possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached et 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. month till six volumes 

paid for. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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READY OCTOBER 15, 1909. 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


HACKERAY 


LEWIS MELVILLE 


With 2 Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 25s. net. 


*,* In compiling this biography of Thackeray Mr. Lewis Melville has been 
assisted by numerous Thackeray experts. Mr. Melville’s name has long been 
associated with Thackeray, not only as founder of the Titmarsh Club, but also as 
the author of * The Thackeray County’ and the editor of the standard edition of 
Thackeray's works and “ Thackeray’s Stray Papers.” For many years he has 
devoted himself to the collection of material relating to the life and work of his 
subject, and has had access to many new letters. Mr. Melville has also compiled 
a bibliography of Thackeray that runs to upwards 1,300 items, by many 
hundreds more than contained in any hitherto issued. This section will be 
invaluable to the collector. Thackeray’s speeches, including several never before 
republished, have also been collected. Finally, there is a list of portraits of the 


novelist, and a separate index to the Bibliography. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


“It is the best picture of Shaw that we have yet had, and the best 
synopsis of the Shavian philosophy.”"—Max Breersonm, in the World. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER 
CIRCLE IN THE DAYS OF 
BONAPARTE AND BOURBON 


By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of ‘‘Jane Austen: 
Her Homes and Her Friends,” ‘Juniper Hall,” 
**The House in St. Martin’s Street,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and 
reproductions of Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 
8vo. 21s. net 


MADAME DE MAINTENON : 
Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 


By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


During the Reign of George III. from 1771 to 1783. 
With Notes by Dr. DORAN. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by A. FRANCIS STEUART, and containing 
numerous Portraits (2 in Photogravure) reproduced from 
Contemporary Pictures, Engravings, &c. 2 vols. 
Uniform with Diary of a lady-in-waiting.” 

Demy 8vo. 25s. net 


CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE: 
Margaret Gordon—Lady Bannerman 
An Account of her Life, Ancestry, and Homes: her 
Family and Friends. By R. C. ARCHIBALD.~ With 
20 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Archibald has formed the very real biographical service of 
taking a fascinating but elusive minor character and tracing out her own 


story in the fullest detail. . A wonderfully complete story of a most 
interesting woman."—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 
By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 6s. 
“This is a very as beok. There is no getting away from that. 
p ph LR but the fact remains that many weeks after you 
will remember it. . . « ‘It stands quite by itself amongst modern fiction 


Standard. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By W. S. JACKSON, Author of “Nire Points of the 
Law.” 6s. 


that lifts the ‘above the rank of merely clever novels 
Morning Leader. 


THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 

in externals but also in character.”—Morning Post. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 6s. 


“‘A brilliant tour de ¢. The character of the young Bonaparte 
is deftly kept in tone with that of the Napoleon who was to be evolved 
from him, The love interest also is excellent and pathetic.”—A thenewm. 


THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE. 6s. 


‘* A clever and competent piece of work.’ “ty imes. 
“Mr. Holcombe i jis a new humorist. ... This is a good book; 
gives much pleasure.”— Morning Leader. 
“* A delicately written, amusing, and a deeply philosophical bok” 


M.A.P. 
GERMAINE 6s. 
By H. C. ROWLAND. [Just out. 
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